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SEMI-CENTENNIAL ~ 
SABBATH-SCHOOL CELEBRATION, 


AT 


BEVERLY, MASS. 


HELD 


Wednesday, September 5th, 1860. 








{Reported Expressly for the Sunday-School Times.} 





NHE Sabbath-schools of the town of Beverly, Mass., 

celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment 

of the enterprise in their midst, on Wednesday, the 5th 
of September. 

Beverly is a quiet little place, about eighteen miles 
north-east of Boston, and two miles north of Salem. 

It is claimed that the first permanent Sunday-school 
in New England, was formed in this town; and prepa- 
rations on the most liberal and extended scale, were made 
for a becoming observance of the day commemorative of 
such an important event. The occasion has long been 
looked forward to with the deepest interest. Distin- 
guished Sabbath-school men, id¢ ntified with the cause in 
New England, and former residents of the place, were in- 
vited to be present at the re-union, and to bring in 
their quota of early reminiscences. 

The arrangements for the celebration, though necessa- 
rily complex, were admirably perfected by a committee 
composed of one from each of the Sunday-schools, with 
two others at large. Mr. SAMUEL PORTER was 
chairman. It was a union celebration. The committee 
was chosen at a union meeting of the Subbath-schoc's; 
and throughout the exercises, all the schools united in 
the most delightful harmony. 

Early onthe morning of the celebration the whole 
town was alive with enthusiasm. The stores were 
closed ; business of all kinds was suspended, and the 
citizens dressed in holiday attire, moved inand out with 
wonder and delight, among the throngs of strangers 
that poured in from neighboring towns. It was indeed 
a gala day. Manz of the stores and houses were beau- 
tifally decorated with evergreens, or festooned wlth 
flowers. Flags and streamers floated in profusion along 
the line of march, giving a rich appearance to the long 
shady avenues, as their bright colors mingled with the 
green shade of the venerable trees, 


DECORATIONS. 

The Washington street Orthodox church was very 
beautifully decorated outside. Over the pillars in front, 
surmounted with an elegant wreath of flowers, were 
the words “Holiness unto the Lord.” Wreaths of ever- 
green were wound around the large pillars, and mam- 
moth bouquets of flowers were arranged on either side. 
A dozen or more American flags were strung along on 
ropes running from the tower of the church to trees 
and houses adjoining. 

The Dane street Orthodox church was splendidly 
trimmed by Col, BEAL, of Boston. Over the pillars in 
front was a beautiful arch in gold letters, with the mot- 
to, “We have seen his star in the East.” Beneath were 
two large stars in green and gold. Flags and stream- 
ers were hung in every direction, the pillars were wound 
with bunting, and the whole presented a beautiful ap- 
pearance. 

The Universalist church had a large star in front 
with various other decorations. 

The First church had simply American flags stretched 
across to the houses opposite. 

The Baptist church was appropriately decorated with 
F flags and streamers. 

j THE PROCESSION. 

1 According to the plan agreed upon, the several schools 
formed at 8}4 o’clock vn the different streets, and came 
together in line on Thorndike street, while the invited 
guests and all others formed in the square near the Town 
Hall. At about 10 o'clock the procession began tu move 
in the following order : 


Chief Marshal, Isnaz, W. WAuis. 
Aids. 
Boston Brass Band. 
FIRST PARISH SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

This school was headed by a banner bearing a silver 
cross, with the words underlined, “In the cross of Christ 
we glory.” On thereverse, “First Parish Sunday-echool, 
established in 1810, by Hannah Hill and Joanna B. 
Prince, members of the First Parish in Beverly, Mass.” 
Two large carriages, beautifully decorated with ever. 
greens and trimmed with oak-leaves, followed. In these 
the younger children were drawn, bearing in their hands 
small banners, with mottoes such as: * Lilies,” “ Olive 
Plants,” “Our Jewels,” “Innocence,” “ Feed My Lambs,” 
&e. 








FIRST BAPTIST SCHOOL. 

This is one of the largest inthe town, and was insti- 
tuted May 7, 1822. Several beautiful banners were borne 
by this school. The mottoes, “Where duty calls there 
you will find us,” “Thy Word is true,” were the most 
prominent. A boat on wheels, tastefully ornamented 
with greens, and drawn by six horses, followed. It was 
filled with infant scholars, who carried on banners mot- 
toes as follows: “Feed my Lambs,” “Rejoice in the 
Lord,” “ Buds of Promise,” “I love them that love me,” 
“Lambs of the flock,” “Men and women of 1880.” 


DANE STREET CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL. 

This school was organized in 1819. It was headed bya 
handsome silk banner, bearing the date of organization, 
and on the reverse the motto, “ We have seen his star in 
the East.” This was borne by a young man, supported 
by two young ladies, dressed in white and hat dsomely 
decorated with flowers. 

The girle aud boys bore an almost innumerable num- 











ber of small banners. One of the carriages with the little 
scholars was drawn by six elegant black horses, and was 
splendidly trimmed with green and flowers. 

BEVERLY FARMS (SECOND BAPTIST) SCHOOL. 

This school, situated on the outskirts of the town, pre- 
sented a fine appearance. It was an interesting sight to 
see 60 many large scholars in the line. It was one of the 
most suggestive features of the whole procession, that 
the young men and women of the schools participated in 
such large numbers. The banner borne by the school 
had inscribed on it, “Robert Raikes—the good die not.” 
It was followed, as the others, by decorated cars. 

FOURTH OONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL. 

The banner preceding this school bore the motto, “A 
little one sha!l become a thousand.” Another had the 
words, “Be not weary in well doing.” Cars drawn by 
fine horses, and ingeniously arched over with evergreens, 
made a most unique appearance. Thechildren in them 
were almost wholly concealed from view, under the arti. 
ficial moving arbors. 

WASHINGTON STREET CONGREGATIONAL. 

This school was organized in 1837. It had a banner 
with a Bible,and the words, “Search the Xcriptures.” 
On the reverse, “The Sabbath-school is the hope of the 
Church.” Another one with the words, “Truth, Virtue, 
Temperance.’ “Thy word is alamp unto my feet anda 
light unto my path.” Threecarriages contained the lit- 
tle ones, with mottoes, “Jesus said forbid them not.” 
« fle folds them in his arms.” “Feed my lambs.” Beau- 
tiful cars, profusely trimmed with flowers and greens, 
followed this school. The wheels were intertwined with 
leaves and fresh cedars, making a most unique and beau- 
tifal floral chariot. 

The Salem Brass Band followed. 

Last in the line was the 

FIRST UNIVERSALIST SCHOOL. 

This was organized in June, 1843. A handsome banner 
was borne in front, bearing the date of the organization. 
Others followed, with the words, “ Arise, shine, for thy 
light is come;” “ United in love ;” “In God we trust;” 
«And unto Him shall the gathering of the people be.” 
Two carriages contained the little children, with the 
words, “Garden of Eden.” “God our Father.” 

Then followed the oldresidents of the place and other 


“invited guests in carriages, among whom was Gover- 


nor §. P. CHASE, of Ohio, the Rev. Dr. PEABODY, of 
Harvard Divinity School, Hon. Judge RUSSELL and 
Hon. JOSEPH STORY, of BOSTON, ROBERT RAN- 
TOUL, Esq., the speakers of the day, committee of ar- 
rangements, the Rev. Dr. ADAMS, of Brunswick, Me., 
and others, including quite a number of clergymen. 

The procession was nearly a mile long. The route lay 
through the principal streets of the town, and was about 
five miles in length. 

THH TENT. 

A few minutes after 12 o'clock, the route having been 
passed over, the procession repaired to the tent. Here 
the principal exercises of the day were to be held. This 
huge canvas covering, “ Yale’s Mammoth Tent,’ capable 
of seating over four thousand people, was pitched on the 
Common. The interior was arrayed in the most suitable 
and convenient manner. The stand for the speakers, ca- 
pable of holding one hundred persons, was erected in 
the centre. Immediately facing were comfortable seats 
for two thousand auditors, while platforms were sta- 
tioned at either side of the stands for the musicians. Im. 
mediately behind the rostrum were a dozen long tables, 
bountifully laden with delicacies, the kind donation of 
the families of the town. These presented a rich appear- 
ance. Fruits and flowers decked every table, and the 
provision was of the richest and most inviting kind; 
highly creditable, indeed, tothe domestic caterers, who, 
at considerable expense of time and labor, had prepared 
it. 

THE COLLATION. 

About fifteen hundred children partook of the refresh- 
ments provided; each school being served by its own 
teachers. Some three hundred invited guests also dis- 
cussed the merits of the bounties before them. The di- 
vine blessing was invoked by the Rev. JOSEPH ABBOTT 
of the Dane street Congregational church. 

ADDRESSES, SPEECHES, &c. 

After partaking of the collation, the seats in the am- 
phitheatre were speedily filled with over two thousand 
people, while nearly as many were standing around and 
on the outside. 

In the necessary absence of the appointed Chairman, 
Hon. JOHN I. BAKER, through ill-health, WILLIAM 
H. LOVETT, Esq., called the assembly to oraer at a few 
minutes after one o'clock. 

The children then sang the hymn commencing, 


“Come, children, and join in our festival song,’’ 
With the chorus, 
“Happy greeting to all.” 


The singing was under the direction of Dr. WILLIAM 
THORNDIKE. 

Prayer was then offered by the chaplain, Rev. Mr. 
KIMBALL, of the First Parish church; after which the 
Hon. Judge RUSSELL, of Boston, delivered the follow- 
ing 


ADDKESS TO THE CHILDREN. 

My friends, especially my young friends, whom it 
is my privilege to address to-day, I trust we shall 
all of us always count it to have been a great pleasure 
that we have shared in this pleasant celebration. It is 
always pleasant to see happy children assembled under 
the influence of the Sabbath-school. It is always plea- 
sant to hear children’s voices proclaiming in their 
hymns these great truths, that “kings and prophets 
waited for and died without the sight;” and it is espe- 
cially pleasant when, as to-day, we may look upon these 
gathered hundreds, as the representatives of those 
hosts, those hundreds of thousands who are this day 
blessed by the Savbath-school, training up to be as one 
of your mottces reads, the Christian fatners and mothers 
of 1880; training up to be the worthy citizens of a 
great land, Christian men and women, pillars of Zion, 
soldiers of the church militant. 0, that those who 
founded the great work here might have lived to see 
this day, to look upon the work of their hands. And 
who shall tell us that they have not lived to see this 
day? Who shall say to us, that they do not look down 
to-day upon this celebration, and witness all over the 
land, the broad, rich harvest of their work? Truly the 
little seed that they sowed here in the good soil of 
Beverly, has become a great tree; and if the birds of the 
air do not lodge in its branches, the lambs of the flock 
rest sweetly under its shade, and its leaves shall yet 
be for the healing of the nations. 

It is doubly pleasant for me to meet with the children 
of the Sabbath-schools here, because it has been my lot 
for many years to deal so often with children. But they 
have not been blessed as these children before me ; they 
had not such a happy, bright and innocent look as you; 
for they were not well clothed, well fed, nor well taught. 
They lacked the loving care of parents, and the kind- 
ness of teachers; and because of this they were not only 
poor and ignorant, but degraded and vicious, versed in 
the wickedness of youth, and by no means strangers 
to the vices and crimes of an older age. O, dear chil- 
dren, learn when you think of your poor brothers and 
sisters who are thus unblessed in early life to appre- 
ciate your own advantages, and to show your gratitude 
not only to your kind parents and teachers, who have 
eared for you, but to that great Father, from whom all 
the love of teachers and parents proceeds, and who 
gives us every good thing, as he does every right 
thought. Learn also to find in their condition, even the 
youngest of you, a motive toexcellence. Be diligent,,do 
right; that in the future you may do something to re- 
lieve their condition, for they have a claim upon you 
and upon us all. Itis the great work for which the 
youngest child was born into the world, to do something 
to make that world better; and the wisest lesson you 
can learn in the Sabbath-school, the wisest lesson you 
can learn in life, is to honor God by serving man, 
Young as you are, yos, even the youngest of you here, 
may now become a soldier in that mighty army, and fight 
against the kingdom of darkness. You can at least 
breathe forth childhood’s prayer; and the feeblest hand 
when it is outstretched toward heaven in simple, heart- 
felt desire, may move the hand that moves the world, 
and bring the blessings down. 

There is one lesson I always wish to impress upon 
children wherever J meet them. It isa precious lesson 
which you should well learn, a lesson you should bind 
about your hearts, and imprint upon your memories. 








It is this: learn to resist the first temptation to sin, the 
beginning of evil. Remember that no man ever became 
base at once. You have heard of great criminals, who 
have committed startling crimes, that have shocked 
whole communities ; let me tell you that no one of these, 
even the worst, ever became so all at once. No man liv- 
ing ever said to himself deliberately, “Some day I will be 
a drunkard, I will bea gambler, I will be a thief, I will 
be a murderer.” 0, no, he did not mean when he did the 
first wrong act, to go so far in the path of iniquity and 
sin. He began by doing what he thought was a little 
wrong—as if there ever was a little wrong—and so he 
went on, step by step, from bad to worse, till he became 
the abandoned criminal, the outcast of society. 

I saw not long since in a dungeon, a prisoner, who 
was born as favored, and who began life with prospecta 
as bright as any of the children now before me; was 
educated as well, blessed with the love of a mother as 
kind as yours, who was well-trained and weil-taught. 
But alas! to-day he is in prison ; stone-walls are around 
him and above him, and below him; and what is worse, 
he is there deservedly. If he was there without having 
done wrong, he could bear it. For you know the 
early Christian martyrs were thrown into prison for 
doing right, and they were conscious of their innocence, 
and could sing in the words of the poet: 

“Stone walls do not embondage me 
Nor icon bars encage.” 


No, children, it is guilt, conscious guilt that rivets the 
fetters of the poor condemned criminal; it ison the heart 
the burden lies heaviest. The crime this prisoner had 
committed was murder; he had stained his hands in his 
brother’s blood. He did not all at once commit such a 
dreadful act. I have no doubt if you were to trace his 
histery for a few years back, to his childhood, perhaps, 
you would have found him disobedient to his parents, you 
would have heard a false word, artangry word, you would 
have seen some dishonest, wicked act. It seemed so small 
then; but ah, now it has grown into a crime that makes 
the whole face of nature black before his eyes. 

Dear children, learn to say that precious word “no” to 
the first temptation that assails you. You boys are fast 
growing up into manhood. Learn to say “no” to that 
certain temptation that waits upon the threshold of youth- 
fal life and vigor—that terrible scourge, strong drink. 
O, say “no” when you are urged totake the first glass, 
that little, innocent, harmless glass, that has duga drunk- 
ard’s grave forso many! Say “no” when companions 
invite you, when Satan tempts you, when appetite urges 
you. Oh, say “ no!”—*no” by the lessons you have learn- 
ed at the Sabbath-school; “no” by the memory of your 
home; “no” for the sake of your mother; “no” by your 
hopes for immortality! Learn this great truth, that 
temptation yielded to, makes temptation impossible to 
resist; but temptation resisted, makes temptation easy 
to be conquered; and as one of the fathers of the church 
has said, “Ile who treads temptation under his feet builds 
up a ladder on which he will reach to heaven.” 

Remember how vast a difference in your life a little 
cause at the outset will make. Two boys shall visit Bos- 
ton on the same day. They shall be entering upon life 
upon busy city life, seeking for its high prizes. They 
shall come from the same town, and from under the same 
circumstances. Let one of them, as soon as he enters the 


| city, visit the bar-room, and take to himself the associates 





of that place; but let the other visit the prayer-meeting, 
the Sabbath-school, andStake to himself the Christian 
comp hips and infl he will find there, and 
what a difference you will soon seein the character of 
these boys! You may think it’s but a small matter, the 
simple choosing between two places of resort; but oh, in 
twenty years, ny boys, what a wide difference there will 
be! 





In the western part of New York State, I was once 
shown a spot where there are two little streams with 
their fountain heads close together, one running to the 
north, the other running to the south. They are so near 
together that a passing gust of wind would decide whe 
ther a falling drop of rain should mingle with the waters 
of the northern or the southern stream. The one runs 
north through the Genessee river, Lake Ontario, St. Law- 
rence river, into the gulf of St. Lawrence, and thence into 
the cold waters of the northern Atlantic. The other 
running south, falls into the Ohio, reaches the]Mississippi, 
and at last empties itself into the warm waters of the 
gulf of Mexico. And think of it, dear children, a passing 
breath of wind makes the difference! This is but a sim- 
ple, feeble symbol of the vast difference in the ends of 
human life, shaped and directed by the first steps of 
youth. Let meillustrate by a story. 

There lived some years ago, in the same county, born 
nearly at the same time, two boys, whose circumstances 
in life were at their birth quite similar. They afterwards 
lived some years together. There {was a time, you know, 
in the history of both these boys, as of every, being that is 
born into the world, when neither of them had consciously 
or wilfully done wrong. But as they grew older, both be- 
gan to be beset with temptations. Their natural desires 
and appetites urged them to yield to temptation, but, child- 
ren, one of the boys always resisted, and the other always 
yielded to temptation. One was a disobedient boy, tur- 
bulent, quarrelsome, always seeking his own, dishonest, 
covetous, ambitious. The other boy was obedient, truth- 
ful. He stuck to the truth when to his own cost even. 
He sought the right and loved it. He conquered his ap- 
petites. Well, they lived on. They became men, how 
widely different in character you will all know when I 
tell you their names, The one was named Benedict Ar- 
nold, a man who sold himself to the enemies of his coun- 
try, and tried to betray the liberties of our beloved Ame- 
rica. The other was named George Washington, a name 
that is above every uninspired name, whose face I have 
seen to-day pictured on some of your badges, whose face, 
whose memory, whose virtues are engraved forever upon 
the heart of the world. 

Now remember, these two boys started together once, 
neither of them having done wrong; soon both of them 
were constantly tempted to do wrong. One resisted, the 
other yielded. ©, my dear children, see how wide the 
difference the choice made in all their fature course! 

I will tell you a story of two boys whose end differed 
yet more than that of Arnold and Washington. These 
boys lived many centuries ago, and many miles away 
from us, The one was dishonest, avaricious, from his 
youth up. He would lie, and steal, and wrong his neigh- 
bors. He was disobedient to his mother and quarrel- 
some, in all things yielding to the dictates of his evil 
passions. The other boy, born with all the appetites and 
desires that belong to all sinful men, when exposed to 
temptation, resisted it. He was mild, tender, kind to- 
ward his playmates, a peace-maker among them, and 
loving and obedient to his parents. They grew up. They 
lived for many years in each other’s company. Oneofthem 
constantly conquered temptation, the other was constantly 
conquered by it. Boys, the last named was Judas Isca- 
riot, the most accursed name ever borne by man, who 
betrayed his Saviour for thirty pieces of silver, and with 
a heart bursting with remorse, though not with one tear- 
drep of penitence, he disobeyed the laws of God by his 
very last act, by taking his own life, and going to his 
own place. 

The other boy was John, the beloved disciple, whose 
head often rested on the dear Saviour’s bosom. Cn that 
last sad night, when the wicked Judas had betrayed his 
master, and the boastirg Peter had denied him, John 
dared to stand at the foot of the cross, and receive his last 
command. Though as gentle as a woman he was brave 
as a woman; and in the last years of his life, when the 
vision of the glorious coming ofthe millennium was open- 
ed before him, when he had reached the age of nearly one 
huncred years, he used to come into the assemblies of 
Christians, and holding ont his hands trembling with 
infirmity, would say, “ Little children, love one another.’» 
See what a wide difference between those who constantly 
yield to wrong impulses and desires, and those who con- 
stantly resist. Oh, my dear young friends, take warn- 
ing. You can never repeat the crime of Judas, that never 
can be repeated ; but you can, we can, each one of us, 
deny and grieve the blessed Saviour. And you may have 
the glorious privilege «f the beloved disciple John; every 
one of you, yes, the youngest even, may be loved of the 
Saviour; for your teachers have told you, venturing on 
the highest authority in the universe, that he who once 
took young children in his arms and blessed them, still 
stands with those arms outstretched, that all who will 
may be folded to his bosom. 

Choose you, each one of you, this day, each day, which 
course you will follow—which end you will attain, and 
oh that it might be everlasting life! 


After the conclusion of Judge Russell’s address and 
the singing of an appropriate Hymn by the children, 
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the Rev. A. B. RICH, of Beverly, read the following 
history of the Sabbath-school enterprise in this town. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH, 


organization in the spring of 1810 as the 

The materials for the following history have been | Something that constituted this x cette ite history, bet 
gathicred largely from the recollections of ‘aged looking af it from our post of observation, we are uusble 
how residing in town, especially from the family to see any radical change from the work of the former 
of the tors of the ente: . it year, but simply advance, enlargement. 
been possible to do 60, these recollections have been veri- we penne aiter. Mir. Innate ante theenenenenies 
fied by reference to written and printed documents. The | tne Roy. Asa Bullard p a“ of the Massa. 
most important of them are the Notes of the Hon. Robert | chusetts Sabbath-School » In work he says, 
Rantoul, made in 1848. These will be regarded as espe- | «Tho first Sabbath-school, so far as we are able to learn, 
cially reliable, by all who know the author's accuracy in | jn this State, and probably in New intended for 
details and dates, and because made twelve years ago, | moral igious instruction, was in Be- 
nearer, by so much, to the events he describes. verly in 1810.” He had learned the facts the 

At the junction of Front and Davis or - the ment of this school from Mrs. eerett prone. its 
southern extremity of our village, lived two families, at | funders, In the “ Well ” of the same year, he 
the commencement of the present century, on opposite | Gescribes the visit to Beverly, under the caption, “The 
sides of Front street, whose daughters were for years 4 | house where it ” rit Me to the house of Mrs. 
sociated in teaching the first Sabbath-school that ever | prince, and sa 8,“ We were vealed to take a seat in the 
existed in town. They had read of the labors and emi- | 4. m0 eee hears Sheed dovoeen ladies, forty 
nent success of Robert Raikes, in England, and were in- hered those thirt: pe haem te from Sab- 
cited by his example to attempt something similar for ieth tania bath t them fear of the Lord.” Re- 
the poor and neglected of our own village. Their efforts ferring to the same at alater date, he adds, 
had respect, at the first, only to the wants of thore who from » estan ndent, “Miss Prince was teaching a day 
had no religious instruction at home, and who were not | gonool in a ‘sm in her mother’s house. She and Miss 
gathered into the churches on the Sabbath. They did Hill opened the in 1810, in her school- 
not design to include the children of pious parents, nor room PAV. have found two of the who were 
to break in at all upon the established habits of Biblical sent at the of that session = chamber, oh 
and Gatechetions Sarason, shih areal ot - others recollect the fact of its organization there, though 
timein almost a Yhristinn families. refore, the been removed to Miss school-room 
Sabbath-school has been abused, to the neglect of family i some to have hd Hire 


instruction, asthere is reason to fear it has, they are 
not to be held, inany manner, responsible for it. They 
contemplated no such result. 


} wy 2. the season, and to have remained there during 


ont aor of these two Fg fg Miss oe epee mee know ha 5 Mis 
|. “born September 17, 1784.) was endow reason 
nature with those of mind which e soaps sand the 


ualities 
Origtval. she her to be a Fo venggy any enterprise. 
almost to singularity, in conception, we have recorded the evidence 
and decided in her opinions, she was ready to under- * 
sans “aah ‘othete! Would - bave encenanen j. | Bot doubting that the light will break out to-day which 


impossibi 
ities. And having und: rtaken, nothing but im bili- will solve every doubt. 





ties would deter her. She was particularly fond of chil- tite Pog i ty elses ba P= etn | will ag 
dren, and, after her heart was subdued by grace, was | wa, gath: ince, in her own school room. One To her friends, 
particularly interested for their spiritual A lady | of the pupils bers the fusion which was occe- especially afflictive, 
a ate ee ~~ « tioned in the school y the passing of the Salem fire | “ready.” She had to 
ends, remem with what frequency and fervor she great serviecs installation 
was accustomed to remember the children and youth of gy = = Se yg rn deni: Aah 4 house of 
the town in her prayers, in the female prayer meeting, of byes! short illness, peacehully 


which they were both members. 
Thus endowed by nature, thus fitted by grace, she 
could not rest in indifference while swarms of children 


a‘ 
' 
ef 


rs 
iss Hill’s recovery, it was removed agai 
room, in Bdwards street. For a Sabbath or two, how- 
ever, previous to its it 


were coagrognted inthe strects and about the wharves | ¢°2t Berio tits removal thers, ft seams to havo | | We are meembled toy 
ga the Sabbath day, growing up, ia ignorance of Divine | tiom of one of the teraber, 1850, One year én 
ne care je 
Her fellow-laborer, Miss Joanna B. Prince, (born rece ae antey tee Phe Ligh nn Maat pe gy iy mpg 
at Castine, Me., Feb. 23, 1789,) was as unlike her, saith the 


in many of her natural traits, as can well be ima- the Se ee 


on School street, and have 


i 
cf 
ft 


that it was remov 


z 


. She was gentle, timid and retiring, though 
king nothing in enterprise, stability and perseverance. 


od the or street chapel “ previous nen La sa which 
If less fitted by nature to be a pioneer, she was ready to ae nei. | listened to with the interest ced aiteusbar 
cuter intuit ae cs faithful ana vi. Brick School-house, the presence of an old woman, sit- profoundest 


ting among the children from 


able as her senior friend. “Miss Hill communicated with the tune “ Auld Tung Syne” was bythe notte 





to t 
her,” remarks one who knew them both, “ and she kin- sad bocatenenton ubieun Eeaal cme eae ok Brass Band, as appropriate to the sion 
= —_ up, and they went on together. | least one mind. As yet, the school was wader the exclu- ADDRESSES. 
oes rot become us, in the presence of those who | give control of its founders, save as some Misses, from The Rev. Dr. P: of of 
remember them both, to do more than glance at thecha- | their day schools, obtained permission, upon condition of e . Dr. PEABODY, of Cambridge, recently 
racters of these young ladies. In the reminiscences that vortment lessons, to come in and as- | 7vrtsmouth, then spoke as follows: 
will be called out by this occasion, the virtues of the sist them. The names of two, Caroline Lovette and Char- 


dead will find a more truthful expression than we could 


I should hardly feel disposed to add to the address just 
hope to make. It is oftheir works that we are directed 
tos 


heard, any remarks of mine, were it not for my very in- 
timate connection as a pupil with both the founders of 
this Sunday-schocl. I came here to-day to bear my glad 
and grateful testimony to their worth, to their high en 
dowment of mind, to their noble benevolence and 
thropy, to their exalted Christian character, I was the 
day pupil for a year or two of Miss Prince, afterwards 
Mrs. Everett. I was but five or six years of age at the 
time, and I know not how many teachers I have had 
since, but Ican say with entire confidence that she ¥ 
the best teacher I ever had. Tlearned more from 
than from any other teacher in my earlier or later years. 
And not only am I indebted to her for her many high 
moral and religious inetructions, but for the y 
intellectual impulses that have gone along with 
through life, and to which T am indebted for whatever of* 
success I have had in life. 

I then enjoyed the privilege of her most intimate 
friendship, and saw her at rare intervals, through the 


lotte Lovette, have been especially remembered in this 


A lady still living informs us, that after its removal to 
the 5 she was invited to visit it. She did so, and 
prayed in the school. From this fact it would seem that 
no a Ae Lon as yet secured. But its members 
. . persons were enlisted to 
ers of private schools, for general instruction, and by their a females at first, and afterwards fh ag 
occupation fitted to mould the minds of children. The | (7+ was at this period that Miss Paget, a lady from 
elder of Ly eta ay be g bey a th Caroli } ener fe school ‘in’ Oliver Ober's 
And now that t! rit quickened t hort 
or they one moved with the Saviour’s compassion for Kitchen. It was continned there but a s time, and 
the i t. the desti athe pamhectel 


th then merged in the ottter.) 

They visited the homes of such children, obtained the | 2 anesnen = has —_ a ht, save the wien Fo 
aay of instructing them, fitted and made up cloth- | Ran : R e ulations of the Sab- 
ng for them when necessary, led them to their school- | bath-school in Beverly, of Male chitin, for their moral 
rooms, and spent a considerable portion of their Sabbaths | and religious Instruction.” The “roll book’ is 
in their instruction. + Sab! 1 

This instruction, was from the first exclusively reli- 
Says a surviving member Of that early school, 
“It was my religious instruction. I was then, I 
think, in my ninth year. I learned the first chapter of 
John, and can still repeat it word for word. I learned 
the catechism t! the Lord’s Prayer, and several 
hymns, and have never lost the influence of those instruc- 
tions. They led me to commence a religions life when 
about sixteen years of age.” 

Our pioneer teachers 
now ¢ 


At the date to which we are to refer, as the commence- 
mencement of the Sabbath-school, Miss Hill was a mem- 
ber of the First church in this village, then under the 
pastoral care of Dr. Abiel Abbott. They were both teach- 
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ace tpen. sesrntty Weta aapetasel eek 
professions, and one has tly sppol 
sor in the first institution of learning in State. 
e ns e referred to were go! at the 
house of uel Ober, in Franklin Court, h 25th, 
1818. There were present five Jonathan H, Lo- 
ve Benjamin Samson, Eb Fisk, Nathaniel Saf 
ford. and Samuel Ober. The following are the Rules and 


Regulations adopted : 
1. This school shall always be opened and closed with 


yer. 
Before prayer the roll shall be called. The attend- 
ance of the scholars shall be noted in the roll book. 

3. The exerciscs shall consist of reading in the Bible, 
and committing to memory, and *} hism, 
Psalms, hymns, or select portions of the le 

4. Each teacher shall instruct scholars belonging 
to his class, by asking them individually such ques- 
tions, and giving them such explanations, and advice as 
their ca; ties and circumstances oy pe et 

5. et order and attention shall be required of the 


| have lived temperate lives and been valuab! 
many h ti 
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none of the helps which are 
joyed, in imparting religious instruction to the 
young. Few books comparatively had then been written 
adapted to the capacities of children. There were no 
Sabbath-school libraries, question books, cards, or singing 
books, They had the Bible and the Westminster As- 
sembly’s Catechism, and for the rest must depend upon the 
interest which love to the souls of their pupils imparted 
to their labors. 

But many of the children first gathered had not even 
these helps. bi-y d collected, therefore, all the Bibles, 
Testa its, and Catechi they could find for their use. 
They applied to the selectmen of the town for books, 
with the plea, that as the children were unable to pur- 
chase them, they should be furnished gratis. No 
priation was made. 





For many years I was the Sunday-school pupil of Mise 
Hill. I entered the school when it was held in the Dane 
street vestry, I think in 1818 or 1819. I continued a 
member until I entered college, The speaker, in a most 
earnest, heartfelt manner, alluded to the noble impulses, 
the high standard of excellence to which he had been 
spurred on by the example and teachings of this friend of 
his youth. One of the most touching sights he had ever 
seen was this dear teacher, when too infirm to take an 
active part in the instruction, lingering still in theschool, 
never willing to be absent a single Sunday, seeming to 
take more pleasure in the sound of the children’s volees 
than in anything else, from week to week, 

Whilst I was pursuing my professional studies, con- 
tinued the speaker, I called on her, for she led a life of 
leisure, and one day she expressed to me a strong desire 
to be able to read the New Testament in the very lan- 
guage in which it was first written. I offered my ser” 
vices as her teacher, During my vacation I almost daily 
called on her to give her lessons in Greek, and I had the 
satisfaction of hearing her read and translate with entire 
accuracy several chapters of the book she loved; and it 








Salem and vicinity,” of which he was one of the mana- 
gers, for a donation from that quarter. His application 
was successful, and the books, (six Bibles and six Testa- 
ments,) were forwarded with an encouraging letter. 

It is difficult at this stage of the Sabbath-school enter- 
prize, to estimate the value of this Lowrie probably the 
first public donation in New England to the Sabbath- 
school cause, It is impossible to estimate the worth to 
these pious females, of this hearty espousal of their 
eause. It stimulated them to in their efforts, 
and to disregard the o position of their foes. For it 
must not be disguised, that they met with nota little 
opposition in some instances, even from the families 
they sought to benefit. Some thought them meddling 
with things that did not concern them. Some that they 
were violating -he Sabbath, by gathering a school on that 


shall be taught. 

7. It shall be the duty of the clerk to call the roll, to 
pray at the opening of the school, or invite one suit- 
able to pray, and to enroll and class those who are ad- 
mitted, and maintain a due observation of all the regu- 
lations of the school. 

Voted that Jonathan Lovette be clerk. 

At the house of Samuel Ober 3d, March 26, 1818, arti- 
cles adopted. 

From the best light we have been able to gain, it ap- 
ris were accus' to assemble at this 

date at Briscoe l. By degrees teachers were drawn in 

from the three religious societies then existing, and the 

echool became what has since been 

union school. The pupils too were gathered from all 





day. Even the most pious in some 1 , Op 4 seemed to me that she was raised almost to the third 
the ente ize a the ound that aiaren ty be p= em ag a a a of delight in the idea that st ld these 
instruc’ home, kept a and not allow * 

to be in ie ptrecte. They feared that their interest | ued by them (viz: Miss Hill and Miss Prince,) for | divine words in the very form in which, through divine 


sev years, when it was removed to 
meeting-house, and other females took a part in its in- 
struction. It was still without any systematic organ’ 
vation, and without any particular connection with the 
minister or ‘parish, except what arose from its being 
kept in the ey yo 

"tha eared to the matteg bone here referred to, 
took place oy ane in 1819, igh we have found no 
record of t cumaeied ih 6.08 etme 

i t That there 


arose from tl.e opportunity it gave them to get beyond 
er control, and into the company of ether children. 
ven the clergy spoke discouragingly, thinking the 
pomme ladies were attempting too great a work for their 
ealth, and could not afford to meet so much opposition 
as would be raised against them. It was not until 
several years, indeed, after the school was gathered, 
that they gave it their unqualified approval. 
e heroism of these young ladies conspicuously ap- 
pears in this—that they persevered, lived down opposi- 


inspiration, they were first given to the world. I shall 
never cease to be grateful that in my humble way I was 
ever permitted such a sweet privilege. ' 
The Hon, JAMES M. USHER, of Medford, remarked ;— 
Mr. President and friends,—I need not inform you that I 
am most happy to have been present to-day to witness 
the exercises of this festive occasion. On beholding the 


al 





. bright scene of this morning, and in listening to the ¢ 
tion, made the enterprize popular, and secu Cid iaerel had materially chanaed ia the minds | nest words of those who have preceded me, I could not 
be scary wad Icha 8 helpers, without special ensourage- * pane since its { jon. Then it was intended | help thinking of Charlestown and Lexington and Con- 

rey: onl the At the of its | cord; and as I beheld the monument there (Bunker Hill) 
But it is time to say somthing more definite respect- | jomoval to the church. Reflected. A to enlist the atten- | “°°? 
ing the time from which this enterprize dates. On the . telling forever of American freedom, I said to myself, 
30th of December, 1800, Miss Hill paid Mr. John MeSer- | * Ceatiienne 07 6) Wes eean yee 


vey, the rent for the use of a room in his house on 
Davis’ street, one quarter, for the accommodation of her 
day-school. All the surviving members of Miss Hill’s 
family, and many others who were intimate during this 
period, agree in saying that during this term, she was 
accustomed to er inthe neglected children in the 
neighhorhood on the Sabbath-day, and teach them from 
the Scriptures. 
To the summer of 1809, then, we are to look for the ori- 
gin of thts enterprize. It is difficult to see wherein the 
work that was then accomplished, differed in the least 
the labors of following years. Children were gather- 
ed on the Sabbath, and instructed from the Scriptures. 
This constitutes a Sabbath-school. In the case under 
consideration, it was the first Sabbath-school. It was 
the commencement of a work which has continued on 
till the present time, and whose anniversary we are 
celebrating to-day, though too late in the century by 
one revolution of the stars. It may have been 
by Miss Hill herself in the light of an ex 
She could not of course, have grasped in her 


establishment of the first Sunday-school in Massach' 
‘The speaker then alluded to Robert Raikes, and to the 
strong unwavering faith he had in God, that his humble 
faithful efforts would finally be rewarded with the divine 
blessing. On one occasion when ho visited a little 

a scholar of his, who had always before stubbornly re 

ed his efforts to interest her in her soul’s welfare, he ask- 
ed her to pray. The girl refused. The good mam then 


little girl, if you will not pray for yourself I will pray for 
you.” He got down on his knees, and there offered up a 
fervent, earnest prayer that God would bless his little 
scholar. In a moment the tears were gushing from the 
girl’s eyes; she would now join in prayer for herself with 
her teacher ; her stubborn spirit had been exchanged for 
a meek and humble frame of mind, and from that mo- 
ment she became a faithful docile Sunday-school scholar. 


ment. 
boldest 





Pp of the the case, such results 
as have followed. But then and there, amidst scenes 


The speaker had come to the conclusion as he had heard 

and ,solemnities known only to God and one soul, was laid We have informed, that iis have ate 
the ¢ sone of the Babbeth-echool cause in this town. also, branch schools the expressions of grateful affection gentleman who 
Miss Hill was pot entirely without sympathy, and Sias 0 ‘Ges West ate and had preceded him, that the reason why that faithful Sab- 
encouragement in this work. ‘There were two ladies | “St *TT’ be to inquire at this stage of its | bath-school teacher had done him so much good wad be- 


Christian, a of the Methodist ch and resi- | “"o the 23d of a strong conviction ef its importance, and with unwaver- 
ding with her was a plied nay from Lynn, one Nancy | yossachusetts met at Westtiold, J Emerson, Abiel | ing faith in God that the blessing would follow, _ 
bat or obhelines on phar Aaypeen te Abbott, and John Bartlet being from Salem | ‘The speaker closed by alluding to the fact that General 
‘ roe wy oe ah heey ~~ ao Harrison, one of our former Presidents, was interested in 
rag Be oa Tee committee poearse  Wy o dpm toge Mae the Sabbath-school. On one occasion when he was train- 
ofp ke the Stato of Religion” wishie the mA say, “We eaties meager yen _— sy 
Bhe also sympathized no les heartily in the under. | the town of Bevery, in which h oot and egiectadebildren ps gi tg ay wa pig d oye Aili 
taking. The close of the term brought the Sabbath- | are taught to fear the name Se Lent, ond te 4 es ap corey re) 
NY a aly ee Sther towan” It ie-evident from this notice that the | steal the grapes. He suggested ¢0 the general thatihe 
pre Pied Prinse tran nesociated with Mase fill ia committee . this school as the first in the State. | sonia them. But he replied, 
This first school. Others think differently, but we have This was in 1812, dhree years after Mies Hilf frst ecbool “ pany ey = “i 
found no one, as who a One of the members of Wh committee was the Rev. Better procure 4 Tete 
The of 1810 found Miss and Miss Prince, | Armstrong, pastor Le me beer tay 3 guard may indeed protect the grapes “ 
each of them teaching a private school; Miss Hill in the pe age agg hy ne ng Presbyterian | teacher will take care of the grapes and the boys, too.’ 
era of Col Ae an He rar, oo wards strech and | Goat would tadicnio that the committe had say Enow- | 4 Greet truth te taught by this sple tncldent. Ite in 
nee in 
looking Davis street. It found , of similar schocle in say part of the county. ohm enim panini 


school into the hearts of our youth, our grapes m g 
sr taeaptinaly nnd they will be ate, Doomed Gling 





. thi of them continued on from year to year to the present : 
bur ours, And from this perioh, for some waknown | is doubtful.) But whether they id oF not, it is evident | of purpose and desire will be stamped on every heart: 
reason, all have been to reckon the age of the | that their exist had no inft in the formation of | May God bless the Sunday-schools of Beverly, and all 
Sabbath-school enter, In the “ History of Beverly,” | the school in this town. Aside from 


their friends; and may these schools in 1880 be as 


by the Rev. Edwin M. Stone, we find this reference tothe vanced as they have been in past years; 


ad- 
of 
origin of the school. “In 1810, two ladies of the first 








church (Miss Joanna Prince, now Mrs. Ebenezer Everett, | Christianity awakens, moved to its organization. There | 1,400 in their enclosures, only one-fourth of the whole 
of Braaewick, Me., and Miss Hannah _ —— a _ 0 little aaee however, th ~— re Tm population, may they — ees 
num of child and da 8u aC) A P > all the 
Mr. Rantoul, in his Notes, to which we have already re- | Ge Association ghout the State, contributed map 1 population ae 
ferred, says, “ In 1810 Hannah Hill and Joanna B. Prince y to the establishment of schools elsewhere, Mr. work a 
established a Sabbath-school with a view of benefitting | Bi in his “History of the Massachusetts Sabbath-| Mr. MOSES H. SARGENT, of Somerville, was the next 
Soa Came in pp hm ane Cg meng tae School ty a =  — in “> was . He : 

in hambe . Joan established residing 
heme, py hy of Davis ana Doran streets. | wife | N. H. While on a visit pny AT, October of that | In a few weeks perhaps: append 
oe visited the school, and July 18, 1811, I pro- | year, as we learn from herself, vor ey of the school will visit our shores, ‘bin . 


@ donation, 
This language would seem to imply that early in the 











h of the school, probably in 1810, he visited it, and 
could hardly have been ignorant of Miss Hill’s labors the 
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y Work—Is there a Field for ite Mis- 
in Now England? 


Firet.—To plant and sustain Sundoy- 
schools where none now exist, and where no 
other agency can be relied upon to perform 
this work. 


Second—To prepare and circulate moral 


and religious publications. These are circu- 
lated t a great extent through channels, 


nize schools, furnish the libraries, to put the 

achools into operation before leaving, to ex- 

ercise over them a fostering care, and thus 

to go frem district to district throughout a 
field. 

at such missionary work is not only 

but most imperatively demanded of 

4 national society in every State, and in almost 

every city and town of New England, is per- 

feotly self-evident ; and no Christian man of 

for a moment would at- 


men and women in this part of our field, to 
farnish the Sunday-School Union with the 
means of employing a faithful, pious, ener- 


the six New England States. 
done, and at the close of a year’s service, 
these laborers be brought together to report 
the facts they had gathered, and the work 
they had performed, the facts they would 
present, revealing the destitution of religious 
ingtrection, the rapidly increasing Sabbath 
desecration, and the moral wastes in our 
most favored localities, would most assuredly 
and and pain every benevolent heart, 
hile the truthful and reliable accounts they 
would give of “the wilderness and the soli- 
tary place” which had been “ made glad” by 
heir teilsome efforts, and the neglected and 
Sabbath-breaking localities, which under the 
influence of prayer and praise, and patient 
QOhristian labor had been made to “ rejoice 
and blossom as the rose,” would cause tears 
ef thankfalness to flow from every eye, and 
the earnest prayer of faith to be offered up 
from every heart to the “ Lord of the harvest 
that he would send forth’ a still larger num- 
ber of laborers to carry forward this glorious 
work. 

Daring the year 1859, there were organized 

in New England 163 schools, containing 934 
teachers, and 6,362 scholars; schools aided, 
389, having 2,935 teachers, and 26,350 scho- 
lars. Wrom partial returns received thus far 
the preseat year, from the States of Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont, we are enabled 
to state that 131 schools have been orga- 
nised, containing 816 teachers, and 5,223 
scholars. In the prosecution of this work 
tnore than 4,000 families have been visited, 
and over 300 sermons and religious addresses 
have been delivered. The most of this work 
has been done in places where without 
such efferts the voice of prayer and praise 
and religious instruction would not have 
‘eon heard, and probably not one of the five 
thousand two hundred and twenty-three scho- 
iara, woald have been gathered into the 
Sunday-sehoo!. The statement given may 
be relied upon as strictly accurate, for each 
missionary is required to furnish not only a 
feport of the number of schools organized 
and aided, ete., but to give the location of 
ach school, with the name and post-office 
addrem of each superintendent, and to fur- 
‘nish a map showing the location of the 
achools reported. Moreover, self-denying, 
godly missionaries, are not the men to make 
false reports. 

There is not any reason to believe that this 
work, with its results, so far as the latter are 
known, would have been accomplished, or 
even entered upon, by any other agency or 

The field, however, is large 
enough te furnish an abundance of work for 
every agency or organization whose desire it 
‘is te follow in the steps of their Divine Master 
in seeking out and preaching the gospel to 
the poor and neglected. While this mission- 
ary work does not conflict, and cannot pos- 
sibly interfere with that of any other instru- 
mentality designed to “win souls” to the ser- 
vice of their “Lord and Master,” it is, and 
must always be, in harmony with and the 
‘helper and handmaid of every benevolent en- 
terprize in our land. It sustains the most 
fraternal and important relations to City and 
Home Missions, to Bible and Tract distribu- 
“tion, te Pastoral labor and all other methods 
of doing good which reach the masses of our 
land with the Lovin voice and printed page 
-of truth. The Sunday-school is a Bible-school. 
‘The destitute are supplied with this Book of 
books. All who can, read it; and those who 
canaot read are taught to read. Sunday- 
-schools seust have religious books; and no 
books are so well read, or read by so many 
persens, a3 Sunday-school books. Every 
Sunday-schoo!l library is a circulating library, 
and every Sunday-school teacher is, or should 
be, a Heme Missionary and Tract distributor. 

Where it is possible the missionary work of 
‘the Union is always performed under the 
Ganctiea and with the co-operation of Pastors 
and Gharches—and never in any way or form 
in opposition to them. Wherever the member- 
ship of the churches can reach, and be aroused 


E 


og so 

uls of perishing, turn its entire 
devote all its means and influence to the 
favored portion of our country. But with 
the well authenticated facts in their posses- 
sion the Missionary Committee dare not refuse 
to cultivate, so far as their means will permit, 
the “waste places” of New England. 

_ Shall the work go on, and not only go on, 
but our present limited missionary force be 
greatly increased? At least, we ought to 
place six missionaries in this part 
of our Will not Christian men and 
| women, churches and Sunday-schools, 
the necessary means to help forward this 





| heaven sanctioned work ? 


Every dollar given to the Union is expended 
either in missionary labor or in farnishing 
libraries and Sunday-school papers to those 
who cannot in any other way obtain them. 
Will not the friends of the Sunday-school 
cause respond to the appeal of the neglected 
and destitute, though that appeal comes not 
to them directly and in words? Who will 
not rejoice to send a ten-dollar library of one 
hundred volumes, or a five-dollar library, to 
one of these little struggling mission-schools ? 
The most earnest appeals come to us from all 
parts of New England to send them help—to 
aid the labors of the self-denying Sunday- 
school teachers by a grant of books and 
papers. Many would be encouraged to or- 
ganize and sustain Sunday-schools if they 
could receive this kind of assistance. 
Five hundred small libraries could be 
most judiciously used, with the prospect of 
accomplishing great good, before the close 
of the present year. Those who give libra- 
ries, shall in every case be informed of the 
place where the school is located, (and the 
name of its superintendent,) that they thus 
help forward in this great and blessed in- 
strumentality for leading souls to Christ; 
and so far as possible, letters of acknow- 
ledgment will be returned by the superin- 
tendents, who are the almoners of these gifts. 

Reader, every reader, will you do what 
you can to help to gather in the perishing, 
and to feed the “Lambs of the flock,’ who 
are starving for want of the bread and water 
of life ? N. P. KEMP, 

Treasurer for New England, 
No. 141 Washington street, Boston. 


*¢ You Were Kind to My Soul.’’ 


E never heard these words literally 
spoken by any one. And yet we have 
no doubt that the feeling of gratitude for spi- 
ritual benefit which they are so well fitted to 
express, has been experienced by thousands, 
and that could the sentiment voice itself in 
appropriate language, it would be in the 
words, “You were kind to my soul.” They 
might refer to a particular act of kindness, or 
to a succession of acts repeated during the 
course of many years. They might serve to 
recall events of recent date, or those which 
had occurred at a period in the remote past. 
They might revive the recollection of a prayer 
offered, of a good book or tract bestowed, or 
of some other of the numerous and diversified 
modes in which good may be done to the hu- 
man soul, We are persuaded that in this 
dark and sinful world religious favors are 
often acknowledged, perchance in less refined 
and accurate phraseology than that which 
characterizes the words of which we have 
spoken, but in accents sweet alike to those 
who utter them, and to those to whom they 
are addressed. Confident we are that in 
heaven, when friends recognize and embrace 
each other, none will be slow to give expres- 
sion to those emotions of profound thankful- 
ness and love which will be evoked by the 
remembrance of spiritual benefits received on 
earth, and that no small part of the happiness 
of that blessed place will consist in the thought 
of having been the recipients and dispensers 
of moral good while dwelling upon earth. 

The body ranks next to the soul in value. 
It is a wondrous piece of mechanism. Its 
every organ and function speak in eloquent 
tones of the glorious skill of its divine creator. 
When uninjured by disease, or by inadequate 
and irregular culture, its exquisite symmetry 
and grace render it intruth what it was called 
bya Roman physician, a perpetual hymn to 
the Deity. To prevent and heal the maladies, 
to promote the health and full development 
of such an organism, and to impart to it vigor 
and beauty, is one of the noblest of human 
employments. Those whose peculiar function 
it is to minister to corporeal ailments have 
ever been justly regarded as constituting one 
of the most beneficent of the professions. And 
few are remembered with deeper gratitude 
than those who check the progress of wastiig 
maladies, who impart strength to the debili- 
tated frame, who recall the roseate flush to 
the cheek, and who send the enriched blood 
dancing and rippling through its multitudi- 
nous channels. Kindness to the body well 
deserves and should ever receive remunera- 
tion and gratitude. To recompense those who 
have promoted our health and comfort, is so 
much an act of natural justice, that to bestow 
such recompense is scarcely worthy to be 
placed among the loftier virtues, while to 
withhold it must be regarded as involving an 
exhibition of singular turpitude. 

But the soul infinitely outweighs the body 
in intrinsic dignity and excellence. Its func- 
tions differ in kind from those of the physical 
fabric which it animates, and are immeasura- 
bly superior in nature. While the body is 
elosely allied to inert matter around us, the 
soul has affinities with angels, and even with 
the august Jehovah himself. It is susceptible 
of an expansion and elevation which are with- 
out limit. Like the asymptotic curves of the 
mathematician, (constantly approaching but 
never touching,) it is capable of ever approxi- 
mating, though destined never to reach, the 
superlative glory and bliss of the great Su- 
preme. Its capacity for enjoyment and suf- 
fering is boundless, and its destiny will be 
either to scale the altitudes of celestial joy, or 
to explore the depths of unmitigated sorrow, 
to all eternity. To contribute to the welfare 
of an essence so precious, to promote its ever- 
lasting interests, to further its legitimate de- 
velopment, must be benevolence of the noblest 
stamp. To be kind to the soul—to be in 
God’s hands the honored instrument of its 
supernatural and saving birth—to minister to 
its moral growth and progress, must be a spe- 
cies of beneficence for which language can 
furnish no adequate terms of commendation, 
and of which no just estimate can be formed 
on the earthly side of the grave. To bestow 





this kindly labor is the province of all, who 


having experienced the renewing atid sancti- 
fying power of the divine Spirit in their own 
souls, are under obligations to advance the 

se of truth and right s, and to 

inate the knowledge of Ohrist and him 
crucified. Eminently do this lofty privilege 
and duty belong to the Sabbath-school 
teachér, who toils week after week to lead 
the souls of the precious little ones, with 
whose spiritual interests he is entrusted, to 
the Lamb of God which taketh away the sins 
of the world. 

Religious teachers, as a class, probably oc- 
cupy a higher place in the affections of their 
fellow men than any other individuals. This 
is due in a great measure to the kindness ma- 
nifested by them in the promotion of the spi- 
ritual welfare of those to whom, in the regu- 
lar exercise of their functions, they are called 
to minister. The solemn and affectionate 
appeal from the pulpit—the friendly private 
monition and expostulation—the words of 
tender and soothing consolation spoken in 
the chamber of sickness—the fervent inter- 
cession—all these sink into the hearts of mul- 
titudes, and produce impressions of gratitude 
never to be effaced. The Sabbath-school 
teacher moves in a sphere analagous to that 
of the pastor, though of course much less ex- 
tended in its range of influence. He has his 
little flock, whom he statedly feeds with the 
bread of eternal life. He has alittle circle of 
loved and loving souls, with whom he pleads 
affectionately, and for whom he prays fervent- 
ly. He is regarded by them, increasingly 
day by day, as one of their truest friends and 
benefactors. The longer they live the deeper 
and more beyond all payment seems the debt 
of gratitude which they owe him. When 
they reach an age which will enable them 
duly to appreciate bis kindness, their affec- 
tionate and respectful treatment of him, as 
they meet from time to time on the dusty tho- 
roughfare of life, will say to him, “You were 
once kind to our souls, and we thank you for 
it.” And if it should be their blessed privi- 
lege to meet in the world above, they will 
say in words of rapture, “When we lived 
together on the earth, you were kind to our 
souls, and it is because of that kindness, in 
part at least, that we are now inthis abode 
of unending purity and bliss.” What a thrill 
of joy must pervade the heart of the teacher 
at such a moment! How the trials and dis- 
couragements of his earthly career dwindle 
into insignificance in the overpowering frui- 
tion which he now experiences! Who then 
would not be a Sabbath-school teacher? and 
who, being one, would not continue in the 
prosecution of his arduous labors, in order to 
attain such beatific results ? 

eee 
Contagion. 
ADNESS is contagious. This is admitted 
the world over. Itis not so generally 
understood, however, that good is con- 
tagious also. Asan example, to show how 
one real live man wakes up other men to 
new life, we quote the following from a cor- 
respondent in Connecticut :— 

About a mile north of our place, is a manu- 
facturing village, containing several hundred 
people, a large portion of whom are children. 
They have no church, and but a minority have 
attended regularly the churches of our town. As 
might have been expected, infidelity and irre- 
ligion have grown apacc. This village has been 
spoken of as most favorable to Sunday-school 
enterprize, but the fear of arousing sectarian 
jealousies, among the few church-goers there, has 
discouraged all attempts hitherto. 

Last June I met Mr. H. C. Trumbull, our 
State Sabbath-school missionary, in the cars on 
his way home from a trip to Fairfield county, 
and as he narrated what difficulties he had over- 
come in attempting to establish mission-schools 
among the destitute, and portrayed the gross 





the outskirts of our towns, I caught his enthu- 
siasm, and determined to doubt no longer as to 
my proper course. I came home, visited the 
village referred to, and asked a few of the men 
what they thought of establishing a Sunday- 
school there. They generally approved the plan; 
but best of all a few good ladies espoused the 
cause heartily. But where should we meet? 
One lady offered her house, and we agreed to 
meet on the next Sabbath, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

The next day I canvassed the neighborhood 
for scholars, and found swarms of children, 
chiefly Irish and American, but considerable sus- 
picion of the new movement. We stated it was 
for all, old and young, of whatever creed. 

On Sunday afternoon, we found some four- 
teen children and several adults already gather- 
ed. We stated the object of the school, sang 
the “Sunday-School Army,” prayed, talked, and 
gave out a few verses to be learned by the next 
Sabbath. 

During the next week, more opposition was 
experienced. We tried to keep our faith bright, 
however, and hired what had been a dancing- 
hall, as more convenient as well as entirely neu- 
tral ground. Second Sabbath we had fifteen 
children and nine adults. Our meeting was then 
changed to 5 P. M., and more earnest endeavors 
put forth, more earnest prayers offered up, and 
now what seemed at first a doubtful foothold, has 
become an institution. 

Yesterday, the eighth Sabbath from its or- 
ganization, we had about seventy-five present, 
and great interest was manifested by every 
one in the good work. Incidents might be men- 
tioned to show that our labor thus far has not 
been in vain, but perhaps this will suffice as 
showing that a word in season is not lost. 

DR. L. GAUSSEN, OF GENEVA, 

Personal Recollections, 

HEY who have resided for any time in 

Geneva, will remember how charming a 
walk it is to cross over the Pont des Bergues, 
and to follew the cool, wide street till it 
divides itself in numberless paths, all of 
which are bordered by hedges of hawthorns 
and elder bushes. 

One of those pretty paths takes you to the 
very gate of a quiet country residence called 
Les Grottes, the house of a man whose name 
is widely known both in Europe and in Ame- 
rica. I refer to Dr, Louis Gaussen, the author 
of a valuable work on the inspiration of the 
Scriptures entitled Theopneustia. 

Many years ago, and when the joyous light 
of the evangelical revival was but faintly 
dawning over Geneva, Prof. Gaussen, then a 
young clergyman just ordained, had taken the 
charge of a village church a few miles from 
the vity. And there, while he was minister- 
ing with the earnest devotion of a warm, 
impulsive heart to the spiritual welfare 
of his peasant parishioners, teaching them 
to the extent of his power, he received 
in his own soulsuch a message of divine 
grace, and was called to such a personal 
knowledge of the work of redemption, as 
enabled him to infuse in the hearts of his 





hearers the living interest for “the things of 


infidelity and destitution which still lingered on | 





God,” which lead the soul directly to God 
himself. Prof. Gaussen was one of the very 
first men who, in the revival of 1815,came 
forward with the confession of their faith in 
a divine Saviour. At the time of the memo- 
rable visit of Robert Haldane at Geneva, he 
had already found the “ pearl of great price,” 
though his views of religion were not yet 
very clear nor complete enough to satisfy 
the cravings of his awakening heart. His 
acquaintance with Haldane furnished him 
with ample opportunity to learn more, and 
like so many others equally blessed, Prof. 
Gaussen cherished a living gratitude for the 
memory of that good man of God. 

Prof. Gaussen became eager to share his 
newly found treasures with others, and he 
began at once to teach to the children of his 
flock the fundamental gospel truths. Hereto- 
fore those children were put through a regular 
course of religious instruction, preparatory to 
their admission into the church, by the study 
of the “ Catechism of the National Church.” 
But, as soon as Dr. Gaussen understood fully 
all that was wanting in that catechism; as 
soon as he felt how much of the gospel it did 
not teach, but rather cautiously hid, he put 
it aside, and proceeded to instruct children 
and adults in his own way, according to the 
measure of his new faith. This was con- 
sidered a direct opposition to the authority 
of the ‘‘ Venerable Company of Pastors,” and 
Dr. Gaussen, after being censured by them, 
was suspended for a whole year from his 
right to sit in the Company. 

But no human interference and no tyranni- 
cal ignorance can oppose the triumphant pro- 
gress of truth. It carries in itself an eternal 
germ of life, which even when buried out of 
sight still throbs with a conscious power. 
Neither threats of persecution nor prolonged 
annoyances could drive away Mr. Gaussen 
from the refuge he had taken in the promise 
of the protection and the care of God, and in 
spite of great opposition he remained firm in 
his desire to establish an active work of 
evangelization in Geneva. It was then that 
the Evangelical Society and the Theological 
seminary were first organized. 

Such a bold step on the part of only a few 
courageous men could not fail to be considered 
as an attempt at rebellion against the authority 
of the national church, and Prof. Gaussen, as 
well as D’Aubigné and several others, were 
interdicted from all the functions of the pul- 
pitin the churches and the chapels of the 
little republic ; and to this day the interdic- 
tion remains the same, though the prejudice 
which dictated it has in a great measure 
subsided. 

Dr. Gaussen was appointed Professor of 
Theology in the New Evangelical School. He 
occasionally preaches at the Oratoire, the 
church attached to it. But his special work 
there is with the children. Every Sunday, at 
eleven o'clock, and immediately after the 
morning services are over, hundreds of child- 
ren attend the “ Catechisme,” or a familiar in- 
struction from him. And this ia one of the 
most interesting of all Sunday services in 
Geneva. 

With his genial, sympathetic, smiling na- 
ture, Prof. Gaussen is admirably fitted to win 
those young hearts and awaken in them a 
living interest. You see no dull or wander- 
ing eye there; no boy or girl yawning or 
looking at each other’s clothes, by way of 
shortening a too long lesson. Far from it. 
The hour is always too short; and when it is 
passed and the doctor pronounces the bene- 
diction, they all feel as if they had not half 
heard enough of what they love so much to 


ear. 

The “Catechisme” is eagerly attended not 
by children only, but by parents and strangers, 
who listen with delight to the interesting 
instruction, so great is the charm of a teach- 
ing which is nowhere else characterized by 
such persuasive kindness, or by such tender 
gentleness. Dr. Gaussen’s manners have a 
great suavity, and his countenance now 
marked with the lines of bodily suffering, is 
full of life and beaming with intellectuality. 
It is a beautiful spectacle to witness the open- 
ing of those young minds when they are 
reached by the irresistible power of sympa- 
thetic conviction—“ beautiful to see how they 
are actively brought into play, and enriched 
by the acuteness, knowledge and lively elo- 
quence of their teacher.” 

When [ last heard Dr. Gaussen he was en- 
gaged in the explanation of the book of 
Jonah. It took him a whole winter to go 
through it, as his instruction is very thorough 
and complete with the children. I well re- 
member the pleading earnestness with which 
the doctor appealed to each one present—how 
admirably he brought to the level of every 
child’s conscience the lesson of Jonah’s first 
revolt and disobedience; with what art he 
first enchained the full attention of his young 
hearers by the most vivid description of the 
magnificent Nineveh. He told them, “It was 
indeed a great city! Such a city, my dear 
children, as you never have seen. It was 
sixty miles in circumference, and was sur- 
rounded by walls one hundred feet high, on 
the top of which three carriages could go 
abreast. It was such an immense city that 
when Jonah was sent there it contained one 
hundred and twenty thousand little children, 
those who could not discern between their 
right hand and their left hand! Jonah was 
ordered to go to Nineveh, but that did not 
please him, and he tried to run away from 
the presence of the Lord. It is always what 
must happen to those who carry evil in their 
hearts. They try to evade the far-reaching 
eye of God. Jonah wanted to undertake a 
long voyage, that he might run away from 
the rebuke of his own conscience. His voyage 
was to last three years at least, for the Tar- 
shish which is mentioned was on the coast of 
Cornwall, in the island of Great Britain. 
Phoenicians alone dared venture so far, and 
they went there to get lead, which they used 
inthe manufacture of brass. Jonah paid his 
fare and took all the necessary precautions 
with the captain. Poor, unhappy Jonah! 
Dost thou believe to find happiness in thy 
revolt? Because the wind is fair and the 
ship puts to sea thou thinkest it shall be well 
with thee? Was it ever well, children, with 
those who forsake God's commandment to 
follow their own will?” 

Prof. Gaussen is a younger man than 
D'Aubigné. He lost his bride-wife thirty 
years ago, and with her “ali his earthly joys,” 
as he expresses it himself in a letter to a 
friend, yet his house is one of the pleasantest 
where strangers can enjoy Genevese hospi- 
tality. It is beautifully situated not far from 
the lovely city, and is embosomed in a grove 
of trees, with a glorious view of the Alps 
and of the blue lake at their feet. Lento. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON, August 15, 1860. 
THE CABMEN OF LONDON. 


N its early history, the London city mission 
assigned to each of its missionaries a particu- 
lar district, with prescribed limits, including all 
the varieties of individuals embraced within that 
district. As these districts are peopled, however, 
by a great variety of individuals, following greatly 
diversified pursuits, and of widely different habits, 
it has been found, by experience, more desirable, 
in many cases, to assign to a missionary, not a 
particular and defined district, but a particular 
class of individuals. At the present time there 
are at least three missionaries laboring among the 
cabmen, two among the policemen, two among the 
Welsh who reside in London, two among the 
Irish, and among the Italians, French, Jews, Ori- 
entals, the Gypsies, Greenwich pensioners, and 
thieves, one each: and I believe one has also re- 
cently been appointed to each of several other 
classes, as hucksters, vagrants, and dock laborers. 
In the present letter I shall speak of the missions 
among the cabmen of London, which have already 
been greatly prospered and much blessed. The 
bmen, including the ibus men, constitute a 
very numerous and most important body of men, 
and a body of men, until recently, utterly uncared 
for by Christians, and for whose spiritual benefit 
no provision whatever was made, 

The whole number of omnibuses is 1,100. The 
number of cabs is 5,357. Tho government collects 
a large revenue from cabs and omnibuses. Hence 
a most careful and rigid system is observed in 
regard to them, and all drivers and conductors 
are licensed. Each omnibus has, in addition to 
the driver, a conductor, who rides behind and 
receives the fare. The whole number of licensed 
drivers of cabs and omnibuses is 8,826. The 
whole number of conductors is 1,609. When a 
driver is licensed, he receives from the govern- 
ment a small brass plate, which he is required to 
wear in a conspicuous place, that all may see it. 
Each cab pays a daily tax to the government of 
one shilling, or twenty-four cents. Some of these 
plates given to the drivers are six-day plates, and 
some are seven-day plates, and the man with a six- 
day plate cannot driveon Sunday. This is a wise 
and just arrangement, as it enables the Christian 
man, who will not ply for hire on the Sabbath, 
to save one-seventh of his annual tax to the go- 
vernment. A seven-day plate costs about $37.50, 
and a six-day plate about $72.00 per annum. The 
present number of cabs whose owners keep the 
Sabbath is 1,518. The number of drivers who 
are also the proprietors of their own cabs is 1,300. 
The extra number of drivers is to supply cabs 
which run night and day, as many of them do. 
London is divided into four cab districts, with 
an inspector for each district. The cabs are all 
for one horse, but will hold four persons. The 
fares are exceedingly moderate, being only at the 
rate of sixpence, or twelve cents per mile, for one 
or two persons, and forty-eight cents per hour. 
A reasonable amount of baggage is carried with- 
out any additional charge. Most stringent regu- 
lations exist, obliging drivers to deposit at the 
general office all articles left in the cab. I have 
visited the general office, and from the general 
superintendent, who is the chief officer in this de- 
partment of her Majesty’s service, I obtained all 
the above facts. I also saw the general receptacle 
for all left articles, and it was really something 
like a dead-letter office. Absolutely cart-loads of 
articles were there, and articles of almost every 
description, from a small key to a bust of the Vir- 
gin Mary. Though a most useful and important 
class, the cabmen have heretofore, with some 
bright exceptions, been a most degraded and ne- 
glected class ofmen. The driving of a cab is often 
a last resort when all other employment fails. 
The driver, I believe, usually receives no pay 
from his employer; he takes the cab and horse in 
the morning, and must pay the owner a eertain 
sum, often before he goes out, then he has all he 
can make over that sum. This makes it very 
hard for the poor driver, as he takes all the risk 
of a good or a bad day. It, however, has the 
effect to make him particularly active and dili- 
gent to make all he can, but it also has the effect 
to make him grasping, and leads him to use every 
effort to extort the utmost farthing he can from 
those who hire him, misrepresenting distances, 
and taking advantage, especially of ladies when 
alone, and by his coarseness and intimidation, 
obliging them to pay double, and often much more 
than double, the regular fare. Persons from the 
eountry and foreigners are also sure to be the 
victims of these drivors, while some, and it is a 
deiightful fact that the number is daily increasing, 
are upright, conscientious men, and some truly 
Christian men. The great body of them are ex- 
ceedingly ignorant and unprincipled, coarse, vul- 
gar, and profane. Their employment is almost 
incessant; day and night they are on their stands, 
exposed to every variety of weather, with few and 
short intervals for sleep and domestic comfort. 
Their home is really in the streets, and except in 
the case of the six-day cabs, the Sabbath to them 
is no day of rest, and few of them either need or 
have any Sunday clothes, and few have evena 
kind word for them. 





THE MISSION TO THE CABMEN. 


When any of them ask their hard masters for a 
day’s rest on the Sabbath, they are told it will be 
time enough to rest when they are dead. But, 
happily for the poor cabmen, a brighter day has 
dawned on them. The London City Mission So- 
ciety has now three missionaries, whose whole 
time is devoted to the cabmen and their families. 
At least one 'y was appointed to labor 
among them some years since, and his success was 
highly encouraging. In one of his reports he 
says, during the year he had walked over 3,000 
miles in the discharge of his duty, had made up- 
wards of 13,000 visits, 300 of which had been to 
sick and dying cabmen and their wives, and that 
he had pleasing evidence of the true conversion of 
more than one—that many of the cabmen now 
sent their children to Sabbath-school, that they 
listened most respectfully to his messages when- 
ever he spoke to them, received his tracts with 
eagerness, and that profanity and drunkenness 
among them had much decreased. 

One of the other missionaries now employed, 
says, “I have unreserved access to the men and 
a large number of their families, and daily bring 
to bear on their minds the important truths of 
the gospel. I frequently see the tears run down 
the weather-beaten cheeks of the cabmen, who 
are deeply thankful that some one now cares for 
their souls. God is abuadantly blessing my visits 
to this poor degraded class of men, and I expect to 
meet many whom I never expected, in heaven.” 
In summing up the results of the year, the mis- 
sionary says: “During the past year I spent 
1,429 hours in the service, visiting; walked 
2,860 miles; made 3,944 visits; 6,401 calls; dis- 
tributed 10,346 tracts; read the Scriptures 643 
times; twenty persons have been prevailed upon 
to give up Sunday work; fifteen to become at- 
tendants on the means of grace, and twenty-five 
have commenced family prayer.” 

Butthe most important movement made in behalf 
of the cabmen, was commenced only a year or two 
since by a lady, who is always forward in works of 
mercy and love. She arranged for a service for 
cabmen on Sabbath afternoon, and urged the city 
missionary for the district to undertake the ser- 
vice, “the lady pledging that Miss Marsh, the 
author of English Hearts and English Hands,” 
should conduct the first mecting. The service 
was commenced, and Miss Marsh did eonduct it 











for two Sabbaths, and much interest was excited. 
On Monday, the mishionary established a ponny* 
bank, in which the cabmen began to deposit 
their earnings. In a short ‘time a public meet- 
ing was held of about 300 cabmen, some of whom 
addressed the meeting, urging that something 
should be done to improve their condition. Soon 
after a committee of twelve drivers waited on the 
city missionary, urging that they wanted “A 
reading-room, a sick and provident fund, a 
penny bank, a registry for unemployed drivers, 
and Sunday services.” A number of Christian 
gentlemen combined, secured a room, and drew 
out a plan for carrying out the objects. Another 
public meeting was held, that distinguished phi- 
lanthropist and friend of the poor and laboring 
man, Lord Shaftesbury, presided. The large room 
was filled to overflowing by the cabmen and their 
families; several noblemen and influential gen- 
tlemen were present. Seventy cabmeon imme- 
diately enrolled themselves members of the club, 
and the number rapidly increased to 250. In 
connection with this club there is a library of 250 
volumes of a religious and mgral character, the 
rooms are also supplied with periodicals and 
papers, and plain refreshments are provided for 
cabmon who desire them. ‘A benefit society” 
has been formed, in which by the payment of 
sevenpence per week, an allowance of twelve 
shillings, or $3.00 per week, is secured in time 
of the sickness of a cabman, and £10 in case of 
his death, or £5 in case of the death of his wife. 
A registry for men unomployed, is kept at the 
club-room, open for the inspection of proprictors 
in want of men, and through these means, at 
one club, some 150 men have obtained employ- 
ment the last year. A Bible-class is conducted 
on the Sabbath by the missionary, which is 
attended by a large number with deep interest, 
and already with some saving results. On a 
recent , the mi y was absent, and a 
cabman, who, until within a very short time was 
an entire stranger to religion, went, conducted 
the class, and now, every Sunday, he either opens 
or closes the meeting with prayer. In the even- 
ing, a service is conducted for the cabmen and 
their families, when the room is usually crowd- 
ed, often as many as 200 being present, and is 
often add d by nobl or other -distin- 
guished laymen. One cabman, a professed 
deist, commenced to attend this service. He soon 
publicly professed his confidence in the Bible 
and his faith in Jesus, as the Saviour of sinners! 
Another, after attending these services a short 
time, returned home, and commenced prayer with 
his family for the first tims. Many have given 
up their seven-day plates, and have taken out 
six-day plates; being determined to have the 
Sabbath to themselves. - 


CABMEN’S CLUBS. 


There are now five cabmen’s clubs formed in 
different parts of London, embracing 922 mem- 
bers. The average amount of deposits in one 
club of 240 members, being probably a fair spe- 
cimen of all, is £344, or $1,650 for the year. To 
the members of this club there was paid out 
from the relief fund, during the year in sickness, 
£81, or $389; to bury seven—or three cabmen, 
and four wives of cabmen—£60, or $288, leaving 
in this fund £203, or $975. During the same 
time there was deposited in the penny bank, £60, 
or, $288. The success of all these efforts for the 
cabmen, has far exceeded the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of those who commenced them. The 
kindness shown the cabmen, has had a wonder- 
ful effect on them. They are divested of sus- 
picion, and their minds are opened to receive the 
word of God. Formerly they regarded religion 
and its professors as their enemies—now there is 
a great change. A movement of a somewhat 
similar character has been commenced among 
the omnibus men—with this great difference 
however—the movement among the cabmen, 
has been that of the men themselves, the 
masters being carefully excluded from it—while 
that of the omnibus trade has been a movement 
of the masters themselves, the men taking no 
active part. And a second difference is, the 
cab movement is kept quite clear from clergy and 
ministers, and is conducted entirely by godly lay- 
men. The omnibus movement is put into the hands 
of the Bishop of London, and he engages to pro- 
vide clerical services forthe men. So far the cab 
movement has been vastly the most successful. 
The greatest obstacle to the still more marked 
success of the benevolent efforts in behalf of cab- 
men, is the fact that so large a proportion of 
them are still seven day men, instead of six. 
Men cannot habitually desecrate the Sabbath by 
pursuing their ordinary employment, and at the 
same time attend to the affairs of their souls. 
It is true, indeed, that since s0 many have ceased 
to drive on the Sabbath, and manifestly prosper, 
men are brought to consider. 








There is to every one, a very striking difference 
in the appearance of the six and seven-day 
drivers. The former are remarkable for their 
civility, their respectable appearance, even on 
their stands in the week, and this is especially 
seen, when their families are visited in places of 
worship, where they go on the Sabbath. The 
seven-day men see this, and many of them would 
gladly find six-day masters, but they cannet— 
and so they continue to be quite as much slaves 
as the very horses they drive. Indeed there is 
too much reason to believe the master would 
much sooner the driver would die than the horse. 
Some masters, however, seeing the success of 
six-day men are changing their plates, so as to 
have at least a portion of their men six-day 
drivers. If they could only see that it was more 
profitable to rest on the Sabbath, according to the 
commandment, which is surely in the long run 
the fact, the number of Sabbath-breaking cabs 
would soon be greatly diminished. There is too 
much reason to believe, that professing Chris- 
tians do much to encourage the violation of God’s 
holy day by cabmen, in employing them just as 
the men of the world do on that holy day, to go to 
their places of worship, and sometimes for other 
purposes. To one of the missionaries to the cab- 
men, a driver gave the following account of an 
old Christian lady, who always employed him on 
Sunday to drive her to church, which may serve 
to illustrate the value set by many of the cabmen 
on the religious professions of those who hire them 
on Ged’s day for such purposes. One Sunday 
she told him that unless he put up his horse, 
and went into church with her, she would not 
hire him again. He told her that not only his 
doing se, but also her going inte churoh, after 
hiring him to take her there, was, and would be, 
only mocking God. She did not reply, and he 
thought he had offended her. 

In the course of the next week she came to 
him, said she had thought over what he had said 
to her, and should, in future, walk to church and 
back; and then promised him she would never 
hire any cab but his for her own use, and would 
recommend him to all her friends if he would stop 
running on Sundays. To this he agreed, and to 
use his own earnest expression, “ So, sir, both of 
us now keep the Sabbath.” 

A CABMAN SAVED. 

The following incident occurred only a few 
Sabbaths since: A lady with her two sons went 
to hear one who was greatly honored of God in 
the awakening and conversion of sinners. The 
mother was deeply anxious that her two dear 
children should be brought to the Saviour. She 
employed a cabman to drive them to the place of 
meeting. After alighting she paid and discharged 
the cabman, and he was driving away, when a 
warm-hearted, active, Christian young man, con- 
nected with the meeting, kindly accosted him 
with the remark, “What's good for the lady is 






























































good for the eabman; won’t you come in and 
hear?” “Well, sir, I shouldn’t mind if I did; 
but what’s to become of the horse?” was the reply. 
«0, I'll soon find a place for the horse,” said the 
young man, which he did, and the cabman went 
in to the service. The address was very solemn, 
and the cabman was deeply impressed. At the 
close of the address a prayer-meeting was held, 
when the lady’s two sons were specially and ear- 
nestly remembered in prayer. Then the hymn, 
“There is a fountain filled with blood,” 


was sung, given out by the same young man who 
persuaded the cabman to comein. The poor fel- 
low’s heart was touched. The Spirit of God 
showed him his sin and his vileness, and at the 
same time the fountain opened for sin and un- 
cleanness. The next day the speaker had a note 
from him, stating that he had given himself to 
the Saviour and was rejoicing in the Lord. 

The cabman was saved, but the lady’s two sons 
were left. } 

“Tf I regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord will 
not hear me.” M. L. 





NEW YORK, Sept. 10, 1860. 


> ¥ URN—SABBATH-SCHOOLS REOPENED—NEW 

pat hey ED IN THE Fatt CAMPAIGN—THE 

New EcowomicAL INDUSTRIAL ScHOOL IN Taz CHURCHES 

—Ir Works W: UNTY CONVENTIONS IN QUEENS, 

Surrotk, AND Cotumata Counties, New YORK, AND IN 
Somerset County, NEw JEnser. 


Tis very pleasant to notice with what uniformity 

our city pastors returned home, and appear- 

ed in their own pulpits on the first Sabbath morn- 

ing in September. There were very few excep- 
tions ; and New York appears like herself again, 

The church congregations were by no means as 
large as usual, and it may take all the month for 
many of our church-going families to get fairly 
back to the city. 

That portion of our Sabbath-schools that closed 
for a few weeks opened again, but it will requirea 
week or two more to bring the teachers generally 
back to their field of Jabor. 

The schools that were continued during the sea- 
son, as far as I have observed, are looking unusu- 
ally well. Some are already beginning to branch out 
and organize, and it is expected that several new 
mission-schools will be opened during the month. 
The churches and people are more and more im- 
pelled to see that the fields are all white to the 
harvest, and that enlarged and vigorous efforts 
must be put forth. Weare hoping for a most 
vigorous and successful fall campaign. We shall 
certainly realize it, if God gives the people a mind 
to work. 

There is a new feature in the movement of seve- 
ral of our churches that I wish to call particular 
attention to. I visited the First Baptist church 
lecture-room, in Broome street, Saturday moru- 
ing last, at 10 o’clock, A. M. I found assembled 
some 200 little girls from five to twelve or thirteen 
years of age. All were clean, orderly, and quiet in 
their seats. A few devoted ladies were present to 
give them the benefit of an Industrial School on an 
economical plan. The Rev. Dr. Adams’s church 
on Madison square have a similar school at their 
mission chapel in the Third avenue near Thirty- 
first street. Some thirty of these first ladies, 
mostly young, meet every Saturday morning and 
devote two or three hours to the improvement of 
the poor little girls in the neighborhood; and the 
transforming influence of such refined Christian 
ladies as teachers in manners, cleanliness, domes- 
tic economy, good morals, and religion is, as 
would be supposed, truly wonderful. The exer- 
cises are somewhat as follows :—First, the chil- 
dren come in quietly and lay aside bonnets and 
shawls if they have them, and take their seats. 
At the hour appointed the school is called calmly 
to order. When perfect order is attained, a 
hymn of praise is sung. Thon a pealm is repeated 
in unison, and another portion of the Word of God 
is read or recited. Then prayer is offered, clo- 
sing with the Lord's prayer in which all join. 
Then remarks or addresses are briefly made to 
them for a very few minutes, after which the 
ladies go to their respective classes, and teach 
them for a half-hour, and this is followed by a 
song or two of praise, and then a half-hour is 
devoted to learning to sew nicely, or in other 
useful employments, and so on alternating with 
just such exercises as the ladies may decide upon 
and deem for the best. It is quite optional whe- 
ther to provide a dinner, or a cake, or any enter- 
tainment whatever, fur, with loving teachers, I 
have observed that the schools are as full and as 
successful where nothing is offered, as where much 
is given. 

Now here is an opportunity for the ladies of 
other churches to have an Industrial school al- 
most without expense or any burden. Ladies can 
be found almost everywhere, to meet together 
thus socially for two or three hours every Satur- 
day, and do good to the little ones. It blesses 
those who give and those who receive. May they 
become general. 

During the past week, Queen’s county held an 
interesting Sabbath-school county convention at 
Rosslyn, Long Island. In the evening addresses 
were made by one of the city pastors, and by R. 
C. MeCormick and Lucius Hart and others. 

By the way, the members of our State Conven- 
tion expressed to mo their particular gratification 
at the very pleasant and apt manner in which 
our good brother, Lucius Hart, eonducted the 
singing during all the services of that convention, 
except that of the children’s meetings. By select- 
ing just the right and appropriate verse, and in- 
troducing it at the best moment, sometimes pre- 
facing it with a touching remark, he certainly 
added much to the interest of the meetings. 

Suffolk county also held a Sabbath-school con- 
vention, I hear, at Bridgehampton last week. 
Long Island is truly awake. 

Next week, Columbia county, N. Y., holds a 
Sabbath-school convention in the city of Hudson, 
and Somerset county, N. J., meets at Raritan on 


the 11th inst. Crepo. 





HUNTER, N. Y., Aug. 29, 1860. 
Ciypa Strut ry tae Country. 

EAR TIMES :—Sabbath is past, and as 1 
D promised, I write you again. I have que- 
ried why this village was named Hunter; I con- 
clude that its founders considered the location out 
of the track of civilization, and so, as if to ehal- 
lenge the world, both by its name and position, 
they named it Hunt-her. I do not vouch for the 
truth of this, though it seems reasonable. It oon- 
tains a population of about four hundred. The 
only historic fame it has, I believe, is that of 
being the place where the first large tannery in the 
State was erected, in which tanning was carried 
on by the modern process. It possesses some na- 
tural features of interest. It is at the head of 
Schoharie creek, which rises twelve miles from 
the Hudson, and is one of the tributaries of that 
noble stream, but to reach the point in the river 
opposite its source its waters run more than three 
hundred miles! It also lies near the entrance to 
“Stony Clove”—a narrow ravine through the 
mountains. Here the followers of Isaac Walton 
find great sport, Trout may be caught in consi- 
derable numbers, and preserved in ice taken from 
elefts in the rocks along the stream at all seasons 
of the year. But I commenced to write of the 
Sabbath. 

It was one of those nondescript days which 
makes everybody you meet exclaim, “What a 
charming day.” There is a peculiar charm and 
delight in a pleasant summer Sabbath in the 
country. To me, it always seems as if nature at 
such times, wore her special Sunday garb, just as 
really as do the worshipers who have washed and 
dressed for “meetin.” The little church stands 
in the centre of the village, and we judge that, 


exemplify Christian charity, sineo “whosoever 
will may come.” It fronts the village inn, to 
which it is connected by a straight and narrow 
path, and rumor says that between the services, 
many there be who find it, and follow it too. But 
as in many cases, 80 in this, outward appearances 
are deceiving. Internally, the little church is as 
cheerfal and neat as one could wish, and we wor- 
shiped there as heartily and as satisfactorily as 
we have ever done in our most expensive city 
churches. 

In the morning, the pastor, Rev. Mr. Reynolds, 
gave his flock a plain, practical, and, some said, 
“personal” discourse. It was one of that sort of 
sermons which will fit some, in spite of themselves, 
and of course such didn’t like it very much. 
Among other things he urged the propriety of 
coming to church; of coming in time ; of coming 
into church, instead of congregating outside, and 
staring at everybody as they entered ; of listen- 
ing to the sermon awake, instead of asleep; in 
short it was a gospel discourse of the “ cat-o- 
nine-tails” order, and hundreds of congregations 
over the country need the very same. 

In the afternoon he preached to the children. 
It is his custom to preach specially to the young 
once each month. This afternoon his discourse 
was peculiarly impressi Daring the week 
previous two lovely girls of his Sunday-school 
had died, and the sermon was partly commemo- 
rative of one of them. It was indeed a solemn 
occasion, for in the crowded house there were 
very few whose hearts were not bleeding in sor- 
row for departed ones. Within a few weeks God 
had taken to himself several members of the 
Sunday-school, and it was sad indeed to see 
how many in that small audience were mourners, 
But all did not mourn without hope. These 
who had so recently died, gave most cheering evi- 
dences of that hope which reaches beyond the 
tomb. Ah! afflicted parents! it is your privi- 
lege to weep for the dead, but happy indeed may 
you be that you had such children to die. When 
one had gone to her rest, the other one, yet 
living, but afflicted with the same disease, and 
expecting soon to follow, expressed a desire to 
see her dear schoolmate, before she was buried. 
Her wish was gratified, and seeing around her 
forehead a wreath of “immortelle,” which a little 
girl had made for her, she asked that one might 
be made for her. Those wreaths have faded now, 
yet each, we believe, are now crowned with im- 
mortal wreaths of glory at the Saviour’s feet 
above. 

I have scarcely named the Sunday-school. It 
is one of the most flourishing and well conducted 
schools that I have ever visited in the country. 
It has a very fine library, and schools generally 
would do well to exercise the same care in pre- 
serving their books which may be seen here. 
Each book is neatly covered with muslin—thanks 
to some of the ladies—in front of which is pasted 
a nice label, with some rules and conditions on 
which the books are to be used. 

Sabbath evening happened to be the monthly 
missionary meeting of the school. I wish I could 
take spaee enough to give your readers the entire 
programme. I have certainly never been more 
delighted. The house was crowded. After the 
opening exercises, the whole evening was occu- 
pied by the children, with the exception of a few 
moments by the pastor. Some recited portions 
of Scripture—some hymns, and some sung solos, 
the congregation uniting in the ehorus if any. 
One little girl sung the touching hymn— 





“Tam wretched, poor and needy.” 
Another very little child sung— 
“Come sing to me of heaven.” 


the congregation uniting in the chorus. 
The younger sister of one of those so reeently 
departed, recited in a most touching manner the 
hyma— 

“Death has been here and snatched away 

A sister from our side.” 
But I must close. FE may say, the school has 
introduced the new “American Sunday-school 
Hymn Book,” from which the pieces were selected. 
If I had time, I would write of the great benefit 
to the children which must accrue, by storing 
their minds with so much of God’s blessed word 
and sacred song. But I am wearying your 
readers. So good-bye. CLypE. 





HARTFORD, Ct., Sept. 10, 1860. 
ANNIV ERSARY EXERCISES OF VARIOUS LocaL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

Unions—EARNEST Worps oF A FATHER IN ISRAEL—FLO- 
RAL OFFERING TO THE OuTCAST—CAMP MEETINGS. 

HIS is the season for the anniversary gather- 

ings of most of the local Sabbath-school 
Unions in our State. Some of these Unions are 
of a denominational character, others include all 
the evangelical schools in a particular district.— 
In either case, they seem productive of good to 
the general cause, and their annual meetings 
were never better attended or more delightful than 
the present year. 
The Union, whose anniversary at Unionville 
was mentioned last week, includes the Congrega- 
tienal schools of Unionville, Plainville, Farming- 
ton, Bristol, and Southington. 
The schools connected with the churches of 
the Ashford Baptist Association met at Stafford 
on Tuesday of last week. The Rev. A. Howard, 
the efficient missionary of the South Baptist 
church of this city, was present, with others, to 
address this gathering. 
A similar union of the schools of the Stoning- 
ton Baptist Association observed its anniversary 
week before last, at Noank, in the town of Gro- 
ton. 
The union of the Congregational schools in 
Tolland county, met at Staffordville, on the 5th 
inst., the secretaries of our State association for 
Tolland and Hartford counties being present, with 
other good speakers. 
At Wethersfield, on Tuesday last, the union of 
the Congregational schools of Berlin, Kensington, 
New Britain, West Hartford, Wethersfield, New- 
ington, and Rocky Hill, held its twenty-ninth 
anniversary, the afternoon exercises being at- 
tended by some twelve to fifteen hundred persons, 
of whom a large majority were children and 
youth. 
The venerable and Rev. Dr. Joab Brace, who, 
although still paster of the church at Newington, 
resides with his son-in-law, the Rev. Dr. Todd, of 
Pittsfield, Mass., while the charge of his parish 
cevolves upon his colleague, the Rev. Mr. Aiken, 
was present to address this gathering. He spoke 
feelingly, earnestly and eloquently. He gave 
glory to God for being an old man. First, be- 
cause life is pleasant; God loves life, angels love 
life, and we are nowhere commanded to love 
death ; but we are enjoined to love and to desire 
life forevermore. Secondly, because Ged has 
honored him every day of his long life, and has 
showered upon him the richest blessings in all his 
course hithorto. Thirdly, because, unless he 
were an old man, he could not have seen the 
happy faces of these children, and enjoyed this 
delightful occasion. He further spoke of the 
contrast between the present and the time of his 
settlement, more than half a century since. Then, 
such divines as Drs. Marsh and Perkins and 
Strong, with their associates, were looked up to 
in a spirit of confidence and veneration that made 
it seem as if the world would come to an end 
when they died; but behold! instead of the fa- 
thers, the Lord has given to this people “ children 
to be their princes,” and before him were his 
younger brethren in the ministry as princes in 
the house of the Lord, and upon them he invoked 
the choicest of heaven’s benedictions. He ex- 
horted the teachers before him to be faithful in 





being feneeless in front, it is intended literally to 


preaching the pure gospel to their scholars, and 


mattered little who was the father of Melchizedec, 
if they could only lead those committed to their 
charge to accept God as their Father, and Christ 
as their Saviour. 

The words of this good man, although few, were 
those of power, and were precious to all who heard 
them. The Rev. Messrs. Perrin, of New Britain, 
Morris, of West Hartford, and Colton, of Wethers- 
field, with Messrs. Trumbull and Swift, of Hart- 
ford, also made brief addresses on this occasion. 

On the following day, a union of schools from 
the towns of Wallingford, Meriden, Cheshire, 
Hamden, North Haven, North Branford and 
Durham, held its anniversary at the last 
named place, in a fine grove of the Rev. Prof. 
Fowler. From eight hundred to one thousand 
P bled, and the were highly 
satisfactory. The Rev. Messrs. Leek and Smith 
of Durham, Gilbert of Wallingford, White of 
Meriden, and Pierce of Northford, with Messrs. 
Trumbull of Hartford, and Augur of Durham, 
were the speakers, 

On Thursday, the school of the South Congre- 
gational church, Middletown, had its annual pic- 
nic in a grove not far from the city, on the road to 
Durham. Some four or five hundred were pre- 
sent. The Rev. Mr. Dudley, the pastor, the Rev. 
Dr. Coleman, who has a most interesting and very 
large Bible-class in the school, and Mr. Trum- 
bull, the State missi 'y, d the gather- 
ing. This school is one of the most prospereus in 
the State. It is gaining tantly in 
and interest. It does not neglect mission work in 
its home field, while it contributes with inereasing 
liberality to the cause of Sabbath-school exten- 
sion abroad. Itrecently prepared a box of fresh 
and beautiful flowers for the children of the Five 
Points’ House of Industry in New York. Some 
two hundred choice bouquets were included in the 
offering, and the hearts of both donors and reci- 
pients were cheered in the accomplishment of this 
novel and praiseworthy act of benevolence. Many 
a “ragged home” was doubtless brightened by 
the entrance of these fragrant assurances of sym- 
pathy and affection, and this simple incident gives 
fresh evidence of the truth of Christ’s saying 
with reference to the poor and the outcast, that 
“ whensover ye will ye may do them good.” 

Camp-meetings of the Methodist Episcopal 
church in this State have just closed, having been 
held at North Canaan, on the line of the Housa- 
tonic railroad; at a grove on the line of the Nau- 
gatuck road, near its junction with the New York 
and New Haven; at Saybrook, on the “shore 
line,” and just below Willimantic, between the 
New London and Palmer, and the Hartford and 
Providence roads. These meetings have been all 
largely attended, and of an interesting character. 

GLEANER. 
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UTICA, August 31, 1860. 

N our city a few weeks since, a lady, in whose 

heart burned the love of Jesus, observed in 
the neighborhood in which she lived, a number 
of children who were running about the streets 
on the Sabbath, and immediately conceived the 
idea of gathering them into her own house on 
that day, and giving them instruction in God’s 
word. She made the fact known, that she was 
willing to receive them, and they came in such 
numbers that the house was soon found to be too 
small to accommodate them. The circumstance 
coming to the knowledge of the pastor of the 
chureh to which the young lady belonged, he 
mentioned the fact, and a good brother imme- 
diately gave for this purpose, a large dwelling- 
house in the neighborhood which he owned, and 
had the interior taken out, and suitable arrange- 
ments for a Sunday-school placed in its stead. 
And now there exists in that neighborhood a 
flourishing school, which will have an untold in- 
fluence upon the children of that locality. Let 
our watchword be 


“Gather them in from the lanes and streets: 
Gather them in from their dark retreats ; 
From haunts of folly and dens of crime, 
Gather them in, in their early prime.” 


Two or three Sabbaths ago, I accompanied a 
good brother about five miles out of the city, to 
visit a Sunday-school, in which he feels much 
iaterest. I found there assembled in a small 
district school-house, about one hundred per- 
sons, from the age of six years, to fathers and 
mothers of fifty and sixty years. About one 
half of those present were adults. I had the pri- 
vilege of addressing a few words to them, and 
the attention which they paid to the speaker was 
truly refreshing. 

A word in reference to the brother of whom I 
have spoken. He is a musician of no mean 
order, and particularly delights in teaching chil- 
dren to sing. He has also written some very 
fine pieces of music. Well, when he was applied 
to to visit this school, and aid them in intro- 
ducing appropriate music, he consented on one 
condition, and that was, that they should not 
suspend their school during the winter months, as 
they had before done. This agreed to, he went 
each Sunday, and actually sung them through the 
winter, without any diminution of numbers. 
There is power in singing, and when you can’t 
get children into the Sunday-school in any other 
way, you can sing them in. 

The mission-school recently started in West 
Utica, to which I referred in a former commu- 
nication, is flourishing. We distribute one hun- 
dred copies of the Sunday-School Banner weekly, 
and make it answer the place of a library, which 
it does admirably. Cc. W. W. 





TEXAS, August 1860. 
AnNoTaER LETTER FROM SISTER HELEN. 


HEN my heart is full of joy, I love to 

make those round me happy. Of late I 
have indeed had cause for rejoicing, my cup of 
blessings has been filled to overflowing. We 
have had a glorious revival in our midst. Our 
Father in heaven has rained the blessings of Ris 
Spirit down upon us, till we have scarce been 
able to garner the rich harvest. 

When last I wrote it was for comfort, which 
my kind friend “H. A. L.,” was not slow to 
give; my heart was heavy with a sense of my 
helplessness and unworthiness, but “the Lord’s 
hand was not shortened, that it could not save; 
neither his sar heavy that it could not hear.” I 
now would return thanks to my Father above for 
his goodness, and praise him as a prayer- 
hearing God. 

For the past two weeks it has been my delight- 
ful employment to labor with inquirers, and as 
far as power was given me from on high, to re- 
move the dark veil which hides the gracious 
Saviour from the poor sinner, tossing on the 
stormy sea of doubts and fears. It has been 
mine to direct the anxious soul to the bleeding 
Saviour, who alone can speak peace to the trou- 
bled heart. Angels might have envied me the task, 
as light broke upon one, and then another and 
another; the gloom of sin was dispelled, and with 
hearts filled with the “peace the world can nei- 
ther give nor take away,” and faces beaming 
with heavenly joy, they rose “to tell to all 
around, what a dear Saviour they had found.” 
Among the members of my Bible-class, for whom 
I have offered so many fervent petitions, over 
whom I have so often wept, the Spirit has also 
moved. “Those who sow in tears shall reap in 
joy.” There are now but two who have not 
found a hope in Jesus. Oh! Christian friends, 
Pray for the unconverted; let them know that 
you pray for them; you cannot estimate the 
good, the simple knowledge may do them. 
The thought that another is pleading for the soul 
they are neglecting, goes far towards melting the 





in efforts to win them to Jesus, saying that it 


stony heart. 





Bear with me while I relate a littls incident | 


which occurred during this meeting. 

There was'a young lady visiting in the family 
where I am boarding, intelligont and attractive, 
admired by the gay and giddy throng, as well as 
beloved in the home circle, but alas! having 
“no hope, and without God in the world.” 
Overcoming the timidity I always feel in address. 
ing strangers, I approached her on the subject of 
her soul’s salvation, receiving little satisfaction 
however. She would like well enough to be a 
Christian she said, had once been under convio- 
tion for sin, but felt no uneasiness at the pre- 
sent time, and all things considered, thought it 
her duty to “wait till the good time should 
come.” In vain I represented to her that God 
was then striving with her, that the time for 
which she waited might never come, and then it 
would be eternally too late. “Can't help that,” 
was the answer given with a careless shrug of 
the shoulders. My pleadings with her seemed 
of no avail; I urged upon her the necessity of 
prayer, but only to be assured “that was some- 
thing she couldn’t do.” My heart bled at the 
thought of her danger. It was with difficulty I 
could command my voice. But before turning 
away, I took her hand in mine, and calling her 
by name, told her that if she did not care for 
her poor soul, I did; and I would not cease to 
intercede for her at the throne of grace, till I 
should hear that she had found the Saviour. 
The next day she was unusually quiet. We could 
not but notice a change in her manner. My 
heart was full, but I only prayed the more ear- 
nestly. At night when the anxious were re- 
quested to come and take the front seats that 
the Christians might pray for and speak with 
them, she remained seated in a remote portion 
of the building. I was aware of her great dislike 
of “persecution” as she sometimes termed it, 
but I felt as though this were the decisive mo- 
ment, and all was at stake. I was constrained 
to leave the weeping souls, and seek the strong 
heart. “Will you not come?” I softly whisper- 
ed. Imagine my joy as she answered, “If you 
think it will do me any geod,I will.” That night, 
I have good reason to believe, before leaving 
the house, she truly gave her heart to God, and 
found peace in believing. 

Think you not I had my reward, when not 
long after she expressed her desire to unite with 
the people of God, tracing her first serious 
thoughts to the conversation I had with her. 
Or, to use her own words, “A friend promised 
me that she would not cease to intercede for my 
soul; this led me to pray for myself; the same 
friend brought me to the spot, where I found 
peace in believing.” Sister Hewen. 


CINCINNATI, 0., Sept. 3, 1860. 
A Fairarut Sctxpar-ScHoor Laporer FALLEN at His Post, 
0-DAY, on my return from a missionary tour 
in Indiana, the following note was found on 
my desk, issued by the Young Men’s Christian 
Union of this city: 

“ You are respectfully requested to be present at 
the rooms of the Association to-morrow morning, 
at half-past 9 o’clock, for the purpose of attending 
the funeral of our late brother, THOMAS A. 
COLTER, in accordance with his expressed wish. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

B. Homans, Jr., Chairman.” 

In his 25th year this devoted and useful servant 
of Christ was called torest. Inthe Sunday-school 
missionary work in this city, brother Colter was a 
pioneer, and a persevering worker. At the head 
of one of our largest and most efficient mission- 
schools he labored long and prayerfully, aud his 
success was abundant. He loved children, loved 
them for Christ’s sake, and in return he was 
greatly beloved by a host of dear youth, whose 
spiritual interest was so near to his heart. Asa 
superintendent and teacher he magnified his office, 
and bequeaths to his fellow laborers a bright ex- 
ample of fidelity and earnestness in the blessed 
work. B. W. Cuipiaw. 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


Clayton Co., Jowa Sabbath-School Association. 


HME first meeting of the Clayton county, Iowa, Sab. 

bath-School A lati d p to ad- 
journment, at Gamaville, August 14, 1860. The president 
and vice presidents being absent, upon motion of I. C. 
Crosby, G. 2. O. Scott was chosen president pro tem, who, 
upon taking the chair, briefly and appropriately ad- 
dressed the Association, whereupon the Rev. L. L. Rad- 
cliff, of Prarie du Chien, led in prayer. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and ap- 
proved. An opportunity was then given for those wish- 
ing to unite with the Association, to affix their names to 
the constitution, which resulted in quite an accession 
to the membership. 

The reports of township secretaries being called for, 
reports were had from fifteen townships, fourteen of 
which (to wit: Murdon, Girard, Monona, Marion, Wag- 
ner, Farmersburg, Clayton, Gamaville, Reade, Boardman, 
Highland, Cox Creek, Lodoisville and Cass,) reported the 
existence of one or more Sunday-schools, a large majority 
of which appear to be in a growing and prosperous con- 
dition, and the reports were in the main of a deeply in- 
teresting character. The secretary of Jefferson reported 
there were no Sunday-schools in operation im his town- 
ship. From the towns of Grand Meadow, Spring, Volga, 
Beuna Vista, Millville, Mallory and Elk, no reports were 
received. 

The county secretary’s report being submitted, went to 
show at the present time, the existence of thirty-three 
schools in {the county, embracing 213 teachers, 1,430 
scholars, 3,920 volumes in the various libraries, and that 
in the aggregate 10814 months of schooling, nad been 
taught during the last six months. 

The relation of personal experience of superintenderts 
and teachers, with reference to the results of their labor, 
being next in order, several past and present superinten- 
dents and teachers took part, and many circumstances 
and incidents of an i ing and impressive nature 
were related. 

The first topic for discussion in the order of exercises, 
“How shall a more general and regular attendance 
upon the Sabbath-school be secured,” being propounded 
from the chair, almost all the male members present en- 
gaged im the debate, which took a wide range, and the 
subject appearing almost inexhaustible, was, upon mo- 
tion of W. L. Calkins, laid over until the evening session, 
and after singing “Coronation” with a will, the Asso- 
ciation took a recess of two hours. 


EVENING SESSION. 

Upon the re bling of the Associ , the presi- 
dent pro tem, having found it necessary to vacate the 
chair, upon motion, the Rev. L. P. Matthews was called 
to the same, and after prayer and singing, the discus- 
sion was resumed upon the foregoing topic, and carried 
on to a satisfactory conclusion, when the second one was 
taken up, and the all important qualification of “ conse- 
cration of heart” and a “mind to work” asa Sabbath- 
scheol teacher, was to some extent dwelt upon. 

The third topic, to wit: “Is it expedient to havea 
vacation in the Sabbath-school during the cold months 
of winter, or thé warm ones of summer,” being now in 
order, after remarks pro and con, upon motion of W. 
L. Calkins, it was 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Association, it is 
advisable to continue the Sabbath-school during the 
year whenever practicabie or possible 

Upon motion of W. L. Calkins, it was 

Resolved, That to-morrow at 10 o’clock, A. M., the re- 
gular order of business be suspended, and that W. R. 
Port, be invited to address the Association. 


SECOND DAY. 


The Association met agreeably to appointment after a 
season of prayer; the journal of the previous day was 
read and corrected, whereupon the members proceeded 
to the consideration of the first topic. Port, Oal- 
kins, Apthorp and Radcliff participating in the discus 
sion. All other propositions as arranged in the pro- 
gramme were taken up in their order, until the arrival 
of the hour of ten, when W. R. Port's address was called 
in accordance with the resolution of the previous even- 
ing, who briefly stated some of the results of his labors 
as missionary from the American Sunday-School Union. 
Upon motion, it was 

Resolwed, That in addition to the duties enjoined upon 
the township secretaries by the constitution of this 




















Association in regard to existing Sunday-schools 
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Resolved, That the next meeting of this Association be 
held at McGregor, on the 2d Tuesday of February, 
1861. 


Upon motion, the Chair appointed a Business Commit- 


Upon motion, the Chair appeinted Miss Hannah Ew- 
ing, of Monona, and Miss Catharine Gilchrist, of Mc- 
Gregor, to write and read each an essay on Sunday- 
schools, before the Association at its next meeting. 
Upon motion, it was 
Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
published inthe North Jowa Times, McGregor Press, and 
Sunday-School Times. 
Upon motion, the Association adjourned, and clesed 
finally with singing and prayer. 

L P. MATHEWS, President pro tem. 
Ropert Grant, Secretary. 





Fer the Sunday-School Times. 


Sunday-Schoob Affairs in Staten Island. 


MIE Staten Island Sunday-School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, met on the 27th of August, in the Reformed 

Dutch church, at Richmond village, the Kev. Mr, White, 
pastor. The meeting was well attended, a number of 
teachers coming seven miles, some in open wagons drawn 
by four horses, containing sixteen to eighteen per- 
sons, others in various kinds of vehicles, so that the 
church was well filled. These meetings are growing in 
interest, and from the statistics presented by the dele 
gates, show increasing numbers, and that each school is 
doing what they can to bring the childrén of their loca- 
lity under religious instruction on the Sabbath. Some 
discussion was had in reference to infant classes; a large 
number of the schools have them now in successful ope- 
ration. Another subject occupying the attention of the 
Association was, “ [low best to secure the attendance of 
the older scholars,” in fact this question is to be dis- 
cussed at the next meeting. The Association was 
favored with remarks from two gentlemen, who had just 
returned from a visit abroad; one of these connected 
with one of the schools, had been residing for two years in 
Scotland, the other a veteran in the cause, had been 
travelling in Ireland and Scotland. They were listened to 
with deep interest, and much valuable information im- 
parted by them. It was declared that the Sunday- 
schools of our country had nothing to learn from them 
in this great and good cause, The time passed away 
very agreeably and quickly, and we all felt refreshed. 

This A has a rep ion from all the 
different Christian denominations on the island, and has 
been im existence about six years; it has accomplished 
great good in stimulating the efforts of Sabbath-school 
teachers, reviving some schools, and causing others to 
extend their ful in missi y op és One 
school has established four mission-schools. The Asso- 
ciation has also supported a missionary at the west, 
under that good and efficient labgrer of the American 
Sunday-School Union, the Rev. B. W. Chidlaw. We all 
look forward with pleasure to these meetings, which are 
held every two months at different points of the island, 
so a8 to interest all. Our officers are chosen annually, 
and consist of a president, secretary and treasurer, the 
delegates from each school being its vice-presidents. As 
this was our annual meeting, after the selection of offi- 
cers, we adjourned to October next, the evening of meet- 
ing being left to the officcrs to select, on some Monday, 
nearest the full moon. D. R. i. 

Richmend county, September 3, 1860. 


Ministers and Churches. 


ADAMS. © Rev. Ii Adams 
taken charge of St. Paul’s iy ery 

Barnp.—The Rev. William 8. Baird, of the Baltimore 
Conference, has accepted the Presidency of the Wesleyan 
Female Institute, at Staunton, Va. 

Biake.— Rev. D. H. Blake has accepted a call to 
Waupun, Wisconsin. 

Bonte.—The Rev. John H. C. Bonte has resigned Bt. 
John’s church, Lancaster, Ohio, and taken charge of 
St. Paul’s, Mount Vernon, Ohio. 

Barrton.—The Rev. J. B. Britton, of Madison, has 
been called to the rectorship of Emmanuel church, 
Rockford, Ill. 

Baooxt.—The Rev. J. T. Brooke, D, D., has resigned 
the charge of Christ church, Springfield, Ohio. 

Burt.—The Rev. N. 0. B of timore, 
called to the pastorate of the Seventh Presbyterian 
church, Cincinnati, formerly filled by Dr. Wil M. 
Sco! 


tt. 

Campseit.—The Rev. C. N. Campbell has removed to 
Peach Orchard, Lawrence county, Kentucky, and taken 
charge of a missionary enterprise there. 

Carey.—The Rev. J. E. Carey, of Peoria, Til, has ac- 
cepted a call to the First Presbyterian church of Keokuk, 
Iowa. 

Dopp.—C. M. Dodd has been appointed Principal of Al- 
legheny City College, Pa. 

Dye.—The Rev. 0. B. Dye has resigned the pastorate 
of the Congregational church in Torrington, Ct. Corres- 
pondents may address him at New Haven, Ct. 

Eppy.—The Rev. Zachary Baty. D- Do has declined the 


11 of the Park church, Newar' J. 

* paurwatt.—‘The Rev. William V. Feltwell, has taken 
Harris! > 

graduate of 


charge of St. Paul’s mission-charch, 

Lane Haag 2 — H. = — pee 
town coll Ys ace pastoral care 6 
Baptist rae at New Castle, Ky., and has entered 
upon his labors. 

Fiske.—The Rev. Wm. A. Fiske from western New 
York, has become assistant minister of Grace church, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

¥orMAN.—The Rev. Ezekiel Forman has been called to 
become pastor of the church in G ww, Ky. 

Ganter.—The aoe. Richard ia, — has become 
minister of Grace church, Mansfie! 

Goopwin.—The Rev. Dr. D. R. Goodwin having removed 
from the diocese of Connecticut, desires that all com- 
munications should be add to him at West Phila- 
oan, Ly street, Lag Thirty-ninth, or at the 
Universit; nsylvania, Philadelphia. 
soon —The Rev. Wm. D. Hanson, having resigned 
the charge of Trinity church, Columbus, Schesood va, 
his letters and papers to be directed to Rich Va., 
until further notice. 

Hamitton. —'The "Rey. L. Hamil was installed 

tor of the First Presbyterian church of San Jose, 
on — on Sunday, August 5th, by the Presbytery of 

n Jose. 

—Mr. Lucius Haynes, late of the Newton 

Haynes.—Mr. +4. y pted the call of the 
Baptist church in Augusta, Maine, to become their 


HINspALL.—The Third Presbyterian church, Troy, have 
tendered a call to the Rev. R. G. Hinsdall, of Princeton, 














of Our Saviour, Salem, Ohio. 
Hopren —The Baptist church and society in Quincy, 
TIL, have extended 4 call to the Rev. A. M. Hopper, late 


of Auburn, New York. 
.—The Rev. J. W. Hough was installed pastor 
The Co illiston, Vt., on Wednes- 


J 

of the Ae — church, 
day, the 1 nst. 

‘Jounstox—The Rey. E. C. Johnston, owing to im- 

red health, has resigned the of the church 

n Bainbridge, Ind., to take effect in October. 
ere _ Rev. F. Kete has resigned the 

charge of the Baptist church at Panola. His post-office 
address is still Panola I He is at present supplying 
the First Baptist church of Peoria. 

Krexpartrick.—The Rev. J. L. Lorde ge) bo D., late 


f the Glebe street church, Charleston, 8. supply- 
pF for the present the pulpit of the Fifth Avenue 
Pr church, (Dr. James W. 's New 


York, 
Koua.—The post-office address ofthe Rev. Andrew Kolb 
is cl from G: Illinois, to Scales Mound, Jo Da- 
aaah alena, 


LavAGu.—The Rev. Mr. Labagh has purchased the 
“Marengo Institute,” at Marengo, Til. and intends to 
open a female there. He has also accepted the 
rectorship of Trini! urch, Belvidere. 

TouURRETTE. 


La - Rev. James A. M. La Tourrette 
has resigned the charge of the church of the Atonement, 
ne Charles F. Lewis, has the 
rectorship of 


Pp 
ce} a call to St. Luke’s, M 
AN.—The J. Vv. the late Rev. 
James I. Logan, and a member of the last graduating 
class at Danville, has accepted a call to become the pastor 
of the church in Harrodsburg, Kentucky. 
a. 


.—Rev. Mr. ng, y. 
Yarmouth, Maine, has acce; 


Lorin Loring, formerly of and 
Pex eee 
tional church at Manchester, Iowa, and 


the call 
la 
Luut.—The Rev. A. Lull. late of Kenosha, has accept- 
ed the om of Rod me ty Omro, Winnebago 
count; . come their . 
Magiz.—The Rev. David Magic was ordained and in- 
stalled pastor of the First Presb: 


ham, N. J., on Tuesday, A it 14th. 

MAaoun.—The Revd. F. Magoun has tendered to the 
Congregational church of port his e 
has received a call to the Congregational church at Ly- 
ons, Iowa. 

“MAxwatL.—ThetRev. J. Allen Maxwell.a late graduate 
of Union Theological Lesa a has received a call to the 
Presbyterian (N. 8.) church bouth Orange, N. J. 

McCartr.—The . John W. McCarty, has 
minister of Trinity church, New: Obio. 

McMowactt.—On Wedaesday August 22d, Mr. J. H. 
McGonagle was ordained at East Machias, Maine, and in- 
stalled over the a church in that place. 
—The Rev. ward 


sree 


Mayan. . 
Paul’s church, Akron, Ohio, and 








they are hereby requested to frequently visit and en- 





Trinity church, Tiffin. 
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ra 


Rev, W. M. Steele has oh we: 
ii, ont eshured epee tiv aves io oumeetonn 


cic om Cnlogs to, Gre : 
Brorox.—The ' Broeck from In- 
| aa has taken charge of Christ church, Dayton, _ 
Tnacusa.—The Rev. George W. Thacher, of 
Connecticut, has received a call from the 
church of Keokuk, Iowa. 

Van Donsn.—The Rev. Wm. H. Van Derse, ban pe 
cntend a Pe tp, She Ties Frey church 





church, Hannibal, 
July 15. by 

afternoon, and at 4 P. 
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PARTIOCUI.AR NOTICE. 

The insertion of advertisements in the columne 
of this 
the Society's imprint, does not involve any recom~ 
mendation by the American Sunpay-Sonoon 
Union of what is so advertised ; nor any respon~ 
sibility for the sentiments which may be inculeated 
therein. . 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES, — 


This is a Weekly Religious Paper, published by the 
AMsRICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL Union, at the very low price of 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 

It is designed for Parznts, Teacuenrs, and all who are 
engaged or interested in the religious training of the 

young. It is also an excellent Famiuy Papen. 


CANVASSERS WANTED IN ALL PARTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Special Arrangement for the Present Season. 
I. To Teachers or others, who are willing to canvass for 
this paper, and who will send us, at one time, the names 
of SEVEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and seven dollars in cash, we 
will give a copy of WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED QUAR. 
TO DICTIONARY, NEW PICTORIAL EDITION, price, $6.00; or 
of LIPPINCOTT’S UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER, price, 
$6.00. 
II. To those who will send us, at one time, the names 
of TEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and ten dollars iu cash, we will 
give a copy of the new and splendid MAP OF ANCIENT 
JERUSALEM, sold by our Society, 5 feet by 8, mounted 
and colored. Price, $10. 

IIL. Persons who prefer as a compeusation Sunday- 
School Books, published by the American Sunday-School 
Union, may obtain full information by addressing to the 
subscriber a letter of inquiry, enclosing a three cent 


postage stamp. 

IV. Persons who prefer canvassing for compensation in 
‘money, and who can produce satisfactory testimonials as 
to character, will receive most liberal terms. os 

Rap In all cases, ander this arrangement, the name 
and Post Office address of each individual subscriber must 

the order. 

Aw MONTHLY TIMES, The Times for 
the first week in each month, is also issued in a separate 
form, as a MonTHLY paper, for those schools and families 
who do not wish to take it weekly. Price, to single sub- 
soribers, 25 cents a year. In awarding premiums or 
compensation to canvassers, four single subscribers to the 
Monthly Times are counted the same as one subscriber to 
the Weekly Times. ' sate 

4a- Specimen copies of the paper, and other doou- 
ments needed in canvassing, will be furnished gratuitous- 
ly on application. Address ha 

WALDRON J. OHEYNEY, Treasurer, __. 
American SunDA¥-Scm00L Union, PaiILADELPHIA, 
or, N. P. KEMP, Treasurer for New England, 











141 Washington St, Poston. 
BOSTON DEPOSITORY 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 141 WASHINGTON STREET, ~ 
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bed Beaner,” and how I retorted by calling them 
pe ne  Ropeenat rs.” I remember often before I was eight 
years old going down with my father into the old lane, 


the Baptist church, I think, had a little vestry, a 


them after 
old plan. I have Jearned since that this was the first 
ti and my father who acted 


in 
sin all, And it is my privilege to say now that for 
var when T last lived in Beverly I superintended 
4 I was then about twenty or twenty-one 


ABEL ccot heals bepress Amaia 
‘Isee many here with whom I once ussociated, 
Sanday-school 





‘The Rev, GEORGE TRASK, of Fitchburg, remarked 
that more than fifty years before he had been in the town 


where they were now so delightfully assembled, and he 
Y therefore he had some little right to be there on 
present occasion. He well remembered Miss Hill. 


ganctified Hibernian character, an 
Mibernians will be when Christ them unto him- 
they had done bim would be treasured up in his 
The speaker also bered another character of 
those early times, his beloved pastor the Rev. Joseph 
Emerson. Though he was the homeliest man to look 
‘pon outside that he had almost ever seen, yet inside he 
was the handsomest man that those times ever produced. 
‘The speaker paid a glowing tribute to his virtues, his 
piety and his useful ; and exhibited an old worn copy 
@fthe Bible which he dearly prized as the gift of this 
godly man to him for repeating the Assembly’s Shorter 
Gatechiam. He used to visit his study and recite the 
‘Verses to the good old man, and the prize was a rich one 
from his hands. The task was completed with only three 
in the whole recitation, the best piece of 

the speaker had ever performed. 
But times had much changed since then. We are a 
; people. The world was now a better world, 
many respects, than then. The agencies for the ad- 
vancement in moralsand religious 








than when he wasa boy. The speaker then referred to 
the progress in the temperance movement, and read the 
total abstinence pledge of the “ Band of Hope,” urging 
the children to abstain from the evil habits and practices 
ofthe day, and to make better men and women than 
their fathers and mothers before them. 

‘When he was a little boy there used to be a great ship 
called the “Alexander Hodgkins,” commanded by Captain 
Josiah Lovett, It only measured 300 tons, but ho 
thonght it was then a great affair, He never saw so big 
achip. Since then he had seen the monster Great East- 


parative advance in the world of philanthropic and reli- 
gious effort. 

‘The speaker wasa progressive man in every good cause. 
He would not gramble at innovations if they promised 
mmething better. He was a good natured being, or he 
mever would have been suited for an anti-tobacco apostle ; 
and whilst he loved the memory of the men and scenes of 
former years, he loved to look upon the advances in the 
@reat schemes for the iraprovement of the temporal and 





spiritual condition of his fellow men. 


Allusion was made also to the opposition which the 
enterprise at first met at the hands even of good men. Last 
night, in Boston, I saw my good mother, now eighty- 
four years old, and ehe told me that the first Sabbath- 
school established in town was formed when I was but 
‘three years old, and that it embraced three scholars, an 
elder brother, my sister, and myself. Even our good 
miniater—and I challenge the whole ministry to produce 
®@ man of nobler mind, better heart and more magnificent 
body than Edward Mills, uncle of Samuel J. Milis—even 


“There ig a path that leads to God, 
All others go astray.” 

The letter contained other interesting facts of the 
early history of the cause in that State, but I will not 
give them now. Icannot help contrasting that “day of 
| small things” with the present glorious progress of the 


| work. Fifty years ago the only school in Massachusetts 


consisted of two teachers and thirty scholars. To-day 
there are in the State two hundred and twenty thousand 


Fifty years ago, the 
Sabbath-school cause was but a little rill, a little silver 
thread flowing down the mountain side, that a little 
child with his hand or foot might have stepped. But it 
has gone on increasing in size and rapidity, widening and 
deepening in its course, till to-day it rolls on a mighty, 


ransacking his library, he at last found an old misera- 
Die novel, which was not fit to read, but it was the best 
he could do under the circumstances! Now every deno- 
mination has its own religious literature, prising 
from three or four hundred to a thousand volumes. Oh, 
what a change here! 

Looking at the vast progress that the past few years 
have witnessed, the speaker’s thoughts staggered at the 
prospect for the future spread out before the present 

Where will the next fifty years find us?— 
Surely the two ladies who were honored as God’s instru- 
ments in starting the Sabbath-school influence in the 
State shall have a glorious harvest throughout eternity in 
the multitudes whom God shall gather home to his 
rest. 


The Rev. GEORGE E. ADAMS, D. D., of Brunswick, 
Maine, then delivered the following well-considered 
eulogium ; 
EULOGIUM UPON MRS. EVERETT. 
Miss Prince, afterwards Mrs. Everett, was a resident 
Bee years. Her first church connexion 
with the society of which the epeaker was pastor.— 
She was, till within afew months of her death, at the 
age of seventy years and six mon a teacher in the 
Sunday o cmnaates. ~ his =. ant the 
mah thirty years only, in the view 
the world; i dure uni. From her he had 
learned the most useful lessons, and to her he looked as 








a model of Christian excellence. The following were his 
heartfelt convictions, and his confident record of her 
life and ch ter, not ding, but faithfully portray- 
ing the truth: 


do not expect ever to see the like to Mrs. Everett. She 
was unique: no description can fully picture her forth to 
who had not the privilege of a personal acquain- 
We have a great man: women, thank 
e honor them while they 
live, and shall after they are dead. But not one of them is 
exactly like our revered friend of whom we now speak. 
So intellectual, so clear and discriminating in her think- 
ing, yet so womanly, so tender, so gentle. So serious in 
her views of things, yet with mirt 
Never speaking unkindly of any, not uttering a word to 
the injury of t b ding in wit, and even in 
keenest sarcasm. So quiet, so ever in her place, in some 
ticul: 1 of room, a particular 
to find her, and yet so 


ve , 80 ly accomplishing all that be- 
longed to her, at home and abroad. So full of thoughts, and 








P room, @ par 
chair, where you always ex 
acti faithful 


and strivings concerning the eter- 

be; as as care-taking, as diligent, 
psn be gh now is, as if there were no other. teat. 
to eve ny every 8 propriety, every ti- 
mate J ry {etaliatrating in her whol rit 
and conduct means when he says, “ For 


is sometimes supposed to have ly asso- 
ciated with it a certain stern severity, and even exclu- 
siveness, yet never uncharitable, never giving reasonable 
| offence to those who differed from her, however widely. 
the most cultivated and polished, adorning 
mont otras adits yet one whee the and lowly felt 
was their friend, of whose syuupaly they were ever 
most perfectly assured. As free from —— 
fectation, from self. i asachild. Everythin, 


. 





Serving ving Oheick, a oa every dom die autg, totahing 
8 a 
in the Sabbath-school, visiti the sick and the aged dis 
tributing tasteful gifts among the young, s tothem 
bright words of encouragement, and pithy never-to-be- 
ten of wisdom, min ng to the necessi- 
with no more of self-righ 






















feel that whenever it is in my power to do an act or speak 
a word that shall tend tocarry it forward and to perpetuate 
it, I am doing an honor to myself and sowing seed 
for a glorious after harvest. 

I love the Sabbath-school for the success which the 
Lord has been pleased to grant unto it. There were 
those who looked with compassionate pity on the two 
women who started the enterprize in this town, and they 
were very doubtfal of its workings. But God hath made 
a way for it, and we are now rejoicing in its adaptation to 
the great work of carrying, in its own peculiar, blessed 
way, the blessings of the gospel and the news of salvation 
to the children of our land. The Sabbath-sehool does not 
usurp the place of the church or of the pulpit; for itis 
its servant; God’s messenger to do his church’s work 
among the lambs of the flock. Thank God that many to- 
day, in the bloom of youth and beauty, and many of ma- 
turer years, even those of the wrinkled brow, can now 
stand up in many places and testify before the world that, 
by the blessings of the Sabbath-echool and the grace of 
God through them, they were begotten to the glorious 





connection existing between youth and age, and dedaced 


the former for the due Christian and happy development 
of the latter. “ What we do for childhood we are doing 
fer manhood, and for all the dearest interests of our 
country and our werld; and that man or that woman 
who desires to labor in a productive field, who longs to 
get most glory to the Saviour’s name, and most faithfully 
serve his kind, should give his most hearty and prayerful 
co-operation to the Sabbath-school.” 

The Rey. WILLIAM H. CUDWORTH, of Boston, fol- 
lowed. He could not help making the contrast between 
the now, and the then fifty years ago. The scenes 
he had witnessed during the day were truly in- 
spiring to his heart, and he could not help the 
reflection as the vision of the future forced itself on 
his mind, that with such a spirit as the laborers in the 
work had manifested, the kingdom of our Lord would 
soon come, and that glorious time be hastened when 
Christ should reign King of nations as he is King of saints. 

And now, as we contrast the {scene before us, and look 
eut upon the wide-spreading branches of the Sabbath- 
school tree in our State, let us inquire what shall be 
the progress of the work for the future? It all de 
pends on the children of 1860, now before us. They 
are indeed “the men and women of 1880,’ and if this 
great work is to be carried on, and if there shall be in 
1910, as great and glorious a contrast, as that which in- 
vites our grateful retrospection and comparison to-day, 
it will depend upon these little ones before us. It is for 
them to say. O, how our labors and our progress should 
abound, and our strength and direction be daily sup- 
plied from the Infinite source, if we would rightly ap- 
preciate and discharge our responsibilities to the youth- 
ful minds and hearts before us. If we as Sabbath- 
school teachers pray as we ought, and as these sainted 
women prayed, and then go to work as we ought, and 
as they went to work, there will not be two thousand or 
three thousand, but there may be fifty thousand or a 
hundred thousand in this old town to celebrate the 
hundredth anniversary of the establishment of the Sab- 
bath-school in your midst. 

The speaker alluded in conclusion to the many who 
are’ still outside of the Sabbath-school ranks, and to the 
kind of effort necessary to bring them under gospel in- 
fluences. He related as apropos, an anecdote of 
Robert Raikes, illustrating his method of gathering the 
vagrant street boys into his schools. They must be ap- 
proached by other means than by mere persuasion. 
Bribery is sometimes necessary. Robert Raikes could 
not get them in by the simple asking, but having filled 
his pockets with hot potatoes, used to run after the igno- 
rant boys on the wharves, and holding them out he thus 
enticed them into his confidence and love, and opened 
away into their hearts for the sowing of the seeds of 
truth and holiness. 

The Hon. JAMES M. 8. WILLIAMS, of Cambridge, 
was the next speaker. He always loved to be where 
children were; it reminded him of the privilege of the 
Sabbath-school which he thanked God he enjoyed. 

There were two prominent points that he regarded as 





jon in that place fifty years 
ago, unless in answer to inquiries upon her, or in 
some hour of still jon with i friends, 
hen t ran back over the past, and her reminis- 
cerces of what she had seen and experienced flowed out 
as sweet music in ears of those who listened, with not a 
dream on her any merit or prominence 
herself? I never heard her Sabbath-school labors 
in Beverly wees dy sbnnyh weer tay # - nor then 
but by communications from abroad. It scarcely occurred 
ool teachers of our church, with whom 
d to be jated until a short time before 

her death—so modest and unpretending was she, th 
most efficient, that they had one among them so distin- 


Tn this our imperfect and ill-developed state of being, it 
is almost a matter of course, that one who has manifested a 
marked excellence upon the one side of the character, 
will show a countervailing defect on the other. It e 
woman has wrought some uncommon work, by which her 


pond gel sot shiendy, dant the Witt be towed i 
uu on in- 
quiry, vine deficient in some womanly excell lence, 
or tful in some department of life. oe so with 
Mrs. Everett. There was in her no eccentricity, no one- 
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ing the element of success in the work of the 
teacher of a Sabbath-school. He would illustrate by an 
incident. A little child, belonging to an emigrant family 
traveling on the line of the Michigan Central Railroad, 
waking early inthe morning, said to the man behind 
her, “ Does you love children?” The man said, “ Yes.” 
“Has you’s got a little girl at home?” “Yes.” “Well 
does you's whip her whenshe's naughty ?” “ Yes.” “ And 
does you’s whip her when she says she’s sorry?” “ No.” 
“That's right,” the little one said, in evident sdtisfac- 
tion. Turning to a man who sat next to the other, she 
said to him, “ Does you love children, too?” “No,” was 
the reply. “I knows better; I knows you does love chil- 
dren.” It is love for the children that makes the faithful, 
interested, succeasful Sabbath-school teacher. 

Another element of success is this: the teacher must 
feel that there is a work to be done, and the reason for 
the work. To illustrate: A gentleman going into the 
woods one day, noticed a bird on anxious wing, flutter- 
ing around within a small circle, and evidently in great 
trouble. Going closer, he noticed a little way off a snake 
crawling gradually near the bushes where the nest was 
built that contained the mother-bird’s treasures. The 
mother, with the instinctive love God had planted within 
her, tried to divert the attention of the enemy from her 
young ones. She flew closer and closer to his head, 





we: traism. Ifshe had any poet we defect, I 
never saw our thirty acquaintance, never 
heard of it, tell you what it was. She was 

ly reformer; she was content to do good, a great deal of 
of quietly ; d in her approp 

work and did it. There wasa d 

her work; a ness, as it seems to me, in her 
c x ing, whether in secret, or with the 
little circle of women whom sta’ she met for 
Gs pepo, wt with her walks of charity 
among the sick and 


dwellings when she came 
and went seemed to have been visited by some bright, 
cloud—nor these duties of devotion and active 
beneficence Lage ad from eggnciag duped ordinary so- 
cial intercourse, of which she was ever ornament and 
nor all together diminishing her faithfulness 

to have had all 
sister, wife, mother, friend, neighbor, 
one manifestation of her 

and omnol twenty 
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watched over her Le waited upon him, Gaceed 
him, nightand day! Yet not for the body did she most 
care, but for the mir Rosaceae pry in dis- 
position, exemplary jess not ex- 
| ome om tithin Jesus as his Saviour. 





O! the intense 





school pupils, poor— 
ot by gifts and eounsels—around her 
remains. We would have eye ry: her, but we felt it 
was beyond us. The lips that to speak hesitated and 
stammered, for we knew that our words would fall short 
of what was in every heart. We could only say, “Our 
hearts are full; full of love, of admiration for the de 

y with the bereaved, of grief for our own 


about among us in the likeness of our blessed 

After music by the Boston Band, an address was made 
by JOSEPH STORY, Esq., of Boston. 

He felt like a boy in listening to the words of the vene- 
rable clergyman of Sfty years ago, whe had preceded 





Yet also of thankfulness to Him who has given us | 
such an example of truthfu! ity, wi wit, 
piety, charity, eee tenetiouaen, consistent, harmo- 
nious excellence in all relations of life.” 

a, - houamte Ged for his unspeakable gift! Thanks | 
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i flapping her wings in his very jaws, but all to 
no purpose. The snake had crept nearer and nearer to 
his intended prey. As he was fast nearing his victims 
the gentleman saw the male bird approaching, bearing 
in its beak two leaves, with which it covered over the 
young ones in the nest. The snake just reaching the 
nest, discovered the leaves, which were deadly poison, to 
the snake and turned away disappointed of his prey. 

This the speaker regarded as an illustration of the 
work of the Sabbath-school. The devil, that old ser. 
pent, has been going around in the world trying to devour 
with his snares the bodies and souls of the youth of our 
land; but the watchfal care of the Sabbath-school 
teacher is over them. They are Sabbath after Sabbath 
plucking the leaves of God’s word, which are for the 
healing of the nations, and laying them as a shield upon 
the hearts of their young scholars. 

One of these leaves which the Sabbath-school teacher 
tries constantly to lay close to the hearts of the pupils is, 
obedience to parents. No other commandment has God 
80 honored with the promise of his blessing, or in so sig- 
nal a manner set his seal of anger upon its violation, as 
“Honor thy father and mother.” Disobedience to pa- 
rents is one of the first avenues by which Satan tries to 
enter the young heart; and the truths of the gospel, and 
the unfolding of the way of salvation, the elevation of 
Jesus, which is the work of the Sabbath-school teacher, 
is the appointed means of saving the soul from the poi- 
son of sin, and gaining the final victory over the arch 
enemy of man, Is not a work like this, asked the speaker, 
worth all the time, and attention, and sanctified effort 
which the Christian can put forth in this life? 

In conclusion, the speaker read the following touching 
letter from @ young man, now in the Charlestown State 
prison, to his sister in her quiet rural home in New 
Hampshire : 

“ My Dear Sister: When I think of dear fu < 
mother my heart is a. ©! that I could mp teat t 

line in their dear faces, that I 
you not sympathize with me? You aera 
when we were little children, and nestled our heads on 
one pillow! But alas! I fear now that you only think of 
me as bringing disgrace upon you and our family. 
sister, this is a great place for memory to work in! M 
old play haunts, all the friends of my early childhoo< 
all the wicked acts in which I then took part, and which 
have long been locked in the icy tombs of forgetfulness, 
now have a terrible resurrection, and appear before me 
to disturb and distract me.” 

Children, do you want such a memory as that? For- 
sake the Sabbath-school, and you may have it. Would 
you escape it? Cling to the Sabbath-school, take fast 
hold of instruction, and by God’s grace you will be saved 
for time and for eternity. 

Mr. N. P. KEMP, of Boston, being called upon, spoke 
jas follows :—I cannot permit myself at this late hour, 

when there are so many distinguished m on 








therefrom the great necessity for the right education of 


the stage, to occupy the time of the audience but for a 
single moment. In that moment,I desire to express 
my grateful acknowledgments to the committee of 
arrangements for allowing me the privilege of being 

happy occasion. It is one of the 


town this morning, and saw the flags waving, the dis- 
play of flowers, and the happy, cheerful countenances of 
the young and old; and remembered that the “ little 
one” of Beverly had not only “become a thousand,” but 
many thousands, I wished that this glorious work might 
go on until every child and every adult, not only in this 
our own State and land, but throughout the entire 
world, might enter the place of instruction and prayer, 
and find teachers as faithful, as devoted, as pious, to 
instrnet them in the ways of truth and life, as those 
two ladies who have been so honored to-day. 

The Rev. S. W. WINKLEY, of Boston, next addressed 
the assembly. When political assemblies get together, 
they meet to warm their own hearts, and kindle such a 
fire of enthusiasm, that they may set on fire the hearts 
of others that are cold to their cause. And if they can 
only win one disciple, they throw their hat to the 
skies, and hurrah as they may, if their cause is a good 
one. So we come here; but for a nobler result than the 
elevation ef a particular man to power and office among 
his fellows. We may well rejoice over our gathering, 
for we know it should by God’s blessing tend to the 
salvation of souls. But oh, shall we not take away 
some of this inspiration with us? When we feel the 
warm smiles of the Saviour beaming upon us, shall we 
not go to our homes with lightened hearts in this great 
work? Shall not our closets be,visited with fresh uno- 
tion of devotion, and shall not our hearts be filled with 
new and livng determination to engage afresh in the 
great cause we have espoused? 

And then for those who have not yet performed Sun- 
day-school labor. 8e I do not believe we shall feel a spark 
of gratitude for this day’s privilege unless we desire to 
express it by bringing into our schools some 30 or 40 the 
next year who hitherto have done no Sabbath-school 
work. Do you ask, “What denomination shall I labor 
for?” Let it be for the glory of God, for the red i 


the war of the Revolution, the First church in Providence 
was destitute ofa pastor. After turning their eyes in 
vain in various directions, and listening to many voices, 
in the providence of God the Rev. ENOS HITCHCOCK, 
laboring with the venerated CHIPMAN, of the second 
parish of Beverly, came to Providence, thena town. He 
was heard, their ears were satisfied, and they at once 
called him to become their pastor. By the beneficent in- 
fluence he exerted on the society, his name has long been 
a benediction in the place. The city of Providence owes 
a debt of gratitude to BeverJy, through him, as its repre- 
sentative of popular education, for he was the first man 
who ever addressed a popular assembly in the place in 
behalf of that cause. This was debt number one. 

The speaker then referred to the selection of a man 
for the superintendence of the Butler Asylum for the in- 
sane. When its foundations were laid, and its walls 
reared, and its arrangements perfected, a director was 
long sought, east, west, north and south, but without 
success. At last a “ray of light” beamed from the little 
town of Beverly, and in Isaac Ray they found the desire 
of their hearts. Soon after that, inquiring of the speaker 
where he could finda matron for the institution, he 
replied, “Dr. Ray, I think if you'll find one any- 
where, you'll find her in Beverly.” After some search 
Saran Lovert was found, and she filled the office, and 
“ loved it” as no other woman out of Beverly could, This 
was debt number two. 

The speaker then referred, in discharging debt number 
three, to the choice of Avavstvs Woopsury, a son of 
Beverly, to be the pastor of an important parish in this 
city. He wasa descendant of the solid old stock, and 
coming to Providence made his mark for good. He was 
beloved and honored, and his name and labors will long 
be cherished by a grateful people long after he enters 
into his rest. 

In concluding his remarks the speaker produced a 
long catalogue of distinguished men in the literary, 
scientific, and religions world, to whose labors the coun- 
try had been indebted beyond its power to reward—all 
descendants of the town of Beverly, where the first New 
England Sabbath-school had its successfal permanent s- 
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of souis, to put into young hearts the love of Jesus’ name, 
and we will meet you with any banner you choose, for is 
not Christ the Lord of all? 

Let us all, as Sunday-school teachers and laborers, 
be quickened in zeal and usefulness by this day’s scenes 
and impressions. 

Mr. HENRY HOYT, of Boston, confessed to a deep 
sympathy with the closing remarks of the brother who 
had just preceded him. For the delightful mingling of 
Christian heart, for the pleasure of a common Christian 
experience, for the mercies that come to us from the 
word of life, and for all the success which attended the 
enterprises of men for the promotion of the Saviour’s 
cause, it was eminently proper that we should give all 
the glory to God. If any people, moreover, this side of 
the spirit land, had cause to keep in constant, everlast- 
ing, grateful remembrance, the goodness of the God of all 
grace, it was the people of the old Bay State. We have 
been blessed with a noble parentage, and have inherited 
an open Bible which no man may shut. Let us give God 
all the glory! 

A gentleman said to the speaker as they were march- 
ing in the procession, “There is one of the finest Elm 
trees in all Essex county.” Looking into its broad 
spreading branches, he replied, “Yes, it is a beautiful 
tree. No doubt, too, the grandfathers and grand hers 
of your town have gambolled under its shade, and many 
ahappy time their children have spent beneath its shelter. 
But who planted that tree? You probably cannot tell, yet 
you are reaping its comforts and its blessings.” So it, 
isin this Sunday-school enterprise, which from so hum- 
ble a planting has branched out intosuch beautiful and 
magnificent proportions. Our children are now in blessed 
enjoyment of the fruits of other generations. 

In all these blessings let us nize the hand of God, 
continued the speaker, I love to remember who it was 
that carried us through those dark and critical periods in 
our country’s history. When Indian fight and civil con- 
flict and bloodshed and war were the terrible order of the 
day, it was God who interposed in our behalf, and 
crowned our struggles for the right with glorious vic- 
tory. Let us not forget it! 

Afew years ago, conversing with an old gentleman 
raised in Beverly, he told me some of the stirring scenes 
of his early boyhood. When quite a small boy, he went 
one day up to “ Powder Hill Mountain,” and while at 
play there the bells began to ring, and the most con- 
fused and mingled sounds reached his ears. He said to 
his brother by his side, “Adam, what’s that?” ‘Dun’ 
no; guess it’s somebody's house on fire.’ The bells were 
ringing, people running to and fro, fathers, mothers, bro- 
thers, sisters, looking anxiously at each other’s counte- 
nances, men hurrying hither and thither with their pow- 
der horns, and those that had them with their guns, and 
soon they were drawn up in array, awaiting the bidding, 
“toarms.” They inquired, “ What is it, father, what is 
it, mother?” as in childish wonder they beheld the 
blanched face and the quick and nervous step! “ It’s war, 
war, my sons. Your father and your elder brother are 
going to the wars, and perhaps will never come home 
again. They went to the wars, and alas! the father and 
elder brother never did “come home again,” but their 
children live to-day in the enjoyment of those precious 
gifts, the purchase of their blood, the reward of hard 
fought conflicts and glorious victories! Dearly beloved, 
let us remember God, who has brought us through these 
scenes, and given unto ussuch a goodly heritage! 

And now, when we survey the spiritual blessings 
which our fathers and our mothers have bequeathed 
unto us of this day, the glorious privilege of the Sunday- 
school, with the holy and happy influences which follow 
in its track, O let us be thankful unto God, and keep 
and transmit unimpaired their glory and efficiency! To 
do this let us study the teachings of the Bible. Let us 
ever be in communication with the source of light and 
power. As the diver, with his snbmarine armor, works 
manfully with his hands while the breath of life is con- 
veyed througha tube in open communication with the 
air above, so may we, being covered with the panoply of 
Divine grace, “having our feet shod with the preparation 
of the gospel of peace,” keep uninterrupted and unim- 
paired our communication with heaven, that alone can 
give life to the soul while our hands are busy with the 
toils of life! 


The Hon. JOHN PRINCE, of Essex, next addressed 
the assembly. Troops of early recollections passed in 
review before his mind as he witnessed the splendid pa- 
geant of the morning. He remembered most vividly 
when but a little boy the visit of General Lafayette to 
Beverly, in a drenching rain, and the address of welcome 
by the senior Mr. Rantoul, The death of Governor Eus- 
tace was also indelibly fixed on his mind, and he saw the 
old church which he visited with his mother, thronged 
with friends and mourners, and platoons of soldiers 
ranged on either side of the pulpit. But among the re- 
collections of the first parish Sunday-school of which he 
was a member for five or six years, there were three per- 
sonages whose faces would ever be distinctly marked, 
These were the benevolent Senior Rantoul, the late ho- 
norable William Thorndike, and the venerable Dr. Ab- 
bott, the beloved pastor of the First church. 

The speaker then paid a glowing tribute to the charac- 
ter of this, the pastor under whose fatherly benediction 
and guidance his boyhood hours were spent. The child- 
memories of that man of God, whose very looks were a 
divine benediction, could never be effaced from his heart, 
and they had powerfully influenced his whole after life. 
The picture of the preacher in the old-fashioned pulpit, 
surmounted by the old octagonal sounding-board, the 
high backed seats from which his little eyes gazed with 
holy awe upon the man of God who stood with gown and 
surplice on, and ministered the word of life, was vividly, 
indelibly painted on his mind and heart. No description, 
the speaker thought, could so fally portray the character 
and virtues of that good man as Goldsmith’s description of 
“The Village Preacher,” and he never read the latter 
without associating it with his old friend and pastor, Dr. 
Abbott. 

The speaker read a poem in conclusion, written ex- 
pressly for the anniversary, and suggested by the motto 
from a German poet, “I love God and little children.” 
Dr. BOMER, of Ipswich, next spoke. He delighted 
in all the appointments of the occasion. As a “ Be- 
verly Boy,” he was grateful for the privilege of the 
day. But the inquiry had been made, how much 
progress shall be gained for the next year, or the 
next fifty years? That all depended on each one 
individually. Everybody had something to do in 
the great Sabbath-school work. If every father, every 
mother, every brother and sister, every son and daughter 
should engage with heart and soul in the work, the 
next fifty years would witness as astonishing an in- 
crease a8 that which gladdened their hearts on this 
joyous occasion. 

Philosophers tell us that sound once produced is never 
lost. It wanders along through the regions of space unti) 
atlength it rolls back to us, as distinct and livingas when 
it first disturbed the wavelets of the air. And so it is 
with the influence of every good act we perform. Its 
circle of happy power is widened and widened, till at last 
we shall reap the glorious reward on the shores of eter- 
nity. Let us remember that if we would be true to our- 
selves and to God, we should seek to improve every op- 
portunity of doing good to each other, for like “bread 
cast upon the waters,” it shall surely return to us in due 
season and in multiplied blessings. 

The Rey. EDWIN M. STONE, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, was the last speaker. After expressing his thank- 
fulness for the privilege of being present, he proceeded to 











“discharge a debt of gratitude” to the town of Beverly, 
on behalf ofthe city of Providence. Immediately after 


The hour growing late, and some restlessness beginning 
to be manifested, the exercises were briefly brought 
to a close. 

After a parting him sung by the children, the assembly 
was dismissed with the benediction. 

The following lution was ly passed by 
the invited guests, at the instance of Joseph Story, of 
Boston : 

Voted, That the invited guests tender their cordial 
thanks to the © i of A g ts, and to all 
the citizens of Beverly, for their t tiful hospitalit 
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and for the honor of — = in the enjoyment of 
this Sabbath-school Festival. 

The kindest attention was bestowed upon the reporters 
of the press by the © ittee of Arrang ta, and 
every facility for their labors was cheerfully and prom “tly 
offered. The Sunday-School Times would express, in this 
connection, its appreciation of the courtesy of the direc- 
tors of the Steamboat Line to Boston by way of Norwich 
and Worcester ; as also of the Eastern Railroad, from Bos- 
ton to Beverly. 





THE RHINE. 
BY J. ADDISON ALEXANDER, D. D. 


I hail thee as an ancient friend, 
And as I cross thy line, 

My democratic knee I bend, 
To greet thee, royal Rhine. 


The day and hour, when last we met, 
Come o’er me like a dream, 

As then I saw, I see thee yet, 
Unchanging, changeful stream. 


The rush of waters o'er thy bed 
Distracts my laboring brain— 

Forever dying, never dead— 
Buried and born again. 


What is the secret of thy life ? 
What holds thy channel fast, 
Amidst the elemental strife, 
The earthquake and the blast? 


Why is it that the swollen tide, 
Which ever northward sweeps, 
So warily on either side 
Its well-marked station keeps ? 


Why dest thou not, old Rhine, at length 
Break thy ignoble chains, 

And mustering all thy mighty strength 
Submerge the adjacent plains ? 


Thou art a king among the streams, 
Thou river deep and broad, 

In regal pomp thy service gleams— 
To man, but not to God. 


Thy full deep current bold and proud, 
In his almighty view, 

Is but the sprinkling of a cloud, 
A drop of morning dew. a 


Though thou shouldst empty every rill, 
And drain the neighboring land, 
Thy giant-waters could not fill 
The hollow of his hand. 


The same almighty hand, that drives 
Thy current to the sea, 

Can well control it, when it strives, 
And struggles to be free. 


And if at times that hand grows slack, 
And lets thee do thy worst ; 

He brings thee still at pleasure back, 
And rules thee as at first. 


So when I bend my stubborn knee, 
To greet thee, royal Rhine, 

I render homage, not to thee, 
But to thy Lord and mine. 


—German Reformed Messenger. 
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‘'s he Child’s Sunday-School Music Book. 
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is Music Book contains most of the late and popular 
music for Sunday-Schools, such as “Shining a} 
“Just as I Am,” “ Beautiful City,” “Hastening Home,” 
“I have a Father in the Promised Land,” “ Little Ohild 
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School Army,” &., &c. For sale by 
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Is a collection of Sacred Music, intended to promote 
good congregational singing, and formed upon the basis 
of 500 answers from _ gt choristers, to the 
question, * What tunes do your ing 

To the productions of the best authors of all ages thus 
demand: there has been added a suitable quantity of 
new tunes, and a large number of 

OCCASIONAL PIECES, 
for the opening and closing of church services, which 
will commend themselves to the lovers of good music, 
suited to public worship. 

Eprrep ny W. B. Brapeury. 

Price $1. Sent by mail post paid for $1, to those who 
cannot readily procure it from bvoksellers. Zo chorws- 
ters and pastors, for examination, a copy sent eo 
for 75 cents. Order from CHARLES 8S. LUTHER, 

sep8-3t 1334 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE, 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


This institution has been in successful operation for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and its graduates are living 
in eyery part of the Union. 

It has a pleasant and healthy location, large and com- 
fortable buildings,and combines the best ilities for 
imparting a complete and thorough education with the 
comforts and safeguards of a pleasant home. 

Prof. Charles Grobe, the eminent composer, has charge 
of the music department, which he has conducted with 
great success for twenty years. 

Prof. Paulin, a native of France, and graduate of the 
University of Paris, has charge of the department of 
modern languages. He and his family reside in the Col- 
lege, and the pupils are trained to speak the French lan- 
guage fluently. 

The annual session will begin on the Ist of September 





xt. 
For catalogues address 
y28-61 Rev. JOHN WILSON, A. M., President. 





N ISS M. A. BROWN’S SCHOOL FOR 
4YA YOUNG LADIES, at the 8. W. corner of EIGH- 
TEENTH Street and WALLACE, will commence on 
MONDAY, September 10th. 
For circulars, apply as above. sep8-4t 





R. CORNELL'S DAY AND BOARDING 

SCHOOL, for the Health and Education of Young 

Ladies, is now open. Many who have lost health at 

other schools and seminaries, have recovered it here. 

One young lady writes, “I believe but for your care and 

advice, I should now have been in my grave.” For re- 
ference and terms, address 

W. M. CORNELL, A. M., M. D., Principal, 
sep8-3t 50 North Thirteenth street, Philadelphia. 





GREENLEAF FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
ON BROOKLYN HEIGHTS, 
106 Pigrapont Street, Corner or Cuinton. 


ALFRED GREENLEAF, A. M., 
EDWARD K. BRADBURY, A. ,} PRINCIPALS. 


This well known, pleasantly situated, and amply fur- 
nished BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL will commence 
its twenty-fourth year of successful progress on the 10th of 
September. 

For circulars, etc., please apply as above. 


Brooklyn, New York, August, 1860. aug 11-10t 





HE CHESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMI- 

anes 1 Cuererye Street, Philadelphia, Miss 

ND an iss F YE, Princi will re-open 
WEDNESDAY, Septeinber 12. ait 

An EXPERIENCED FRENCH TEACHER will reside 

in the family. Correspondence directed as above will re- 

ceive prompt attention. From September 1, the Princi- 
pals will attend personally to applications. 

REFERENCES. 

Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D., Philadelphia; Rev. W. T. 
Brantley, Philadelphia; John §. Hart, LL. D., Philadel- 
hia; Rev. R. Fuller, D. D., Baltimore; Rev. W. W. 
verts, D. D., Chicago; Rev. D. H. Riddle, D. D., Jerse 
City; Rev. G. W. Eaten, D. D., Hamilton, N. ¥Y. Hon. J. 
B. White, Nashville, Tenn.; Hon. 8. B. Woolworth, LL. D., 
Albany, N.Y; Hon. G. W. Bradford, M. D., Homer, N. ¥; 
Rev. E. Lathrop, D. D., New York City; Rev. John Leyburn, 
D.D., Philadelphia; Rev. Howard Malcom, D. D., Rox- 
ary ahaa Rev. D. B. Cheney, San Francisco. 

y 





Me WINTHROP TAPPAN’S BOARDING 

AND DAY SCHOOL for Keune Lad 1727 VINE 
Street, near n Square, Philadelphia, wil 
Wednesday, SEPTEMBER 12th. The course of instruc- 
tion includes the French and English lang! with all 
the branches essential toaliberal and thorough education. 
Circulars sent on application. 

ReEPFERENCES:—President Allen, Girard College; Rev. 
Drs. Vaughan, Edwards, and Vinton, Philadelphia; Hon. 
R.C. Winthrop, Boston; President Sears, Brown Univer- 
sity, R. I.; Hon. Washington Hunt, Lockport, N. Y.; 
President Woods, Bowdoin College, Maine; Professor J. 
W. Pratt, University of Alabama; Professor R. D. Hitch- 
cock, D. D., New York City; Professor E. A. Hunting- 
ton, D. D., Auburn, N. Y. augll-5t 





Rosana SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHIL- 
DREN.—The Subscriber would call the attention 
of the readers of the Sunday-School Times to her Home 
for little children, of from about three toeight years of age. 
They will have all the advantages of a healthy and plea- 
sant home inthe country; the greatest care will be taken 
of their health and happiness; while their education on 
the Infant School system will be properly attended to. 

Her wish is, to meet a want often felt when little 
children are providentially deprived of a mother’s 
care, while too young to be sent to the usual boarding- 
schools. 

Parents may rely on the most assiduous attention 
being paid to their little ones. 

The best of references will be given. 

An experienced physician resides in the family. Terms 
moderate. Mrs. JOHN REID. 

Rabbit Lane, 214 miles from Market street Bridge. 

Del county ger cars leave the Wm. Penn 
Hotel, West Philadelphia, every hour, and pass the 
lane. sepl-4t 














THE PAYMENT OF 
THIRTY DOLLARS 
CONBTITUTES THE DONOR, OR ANY INDIVIDUAL NAMED BY HIM 
A LIFE MEMBER 

oF THR 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


tJ” All Life Members are entitled to the 
** Sunday-School Times,”’ free of charge. 


All moneys given to the Society are expended upon 
its Missionary Work. 





HRISTIAN SCHOOL BOOKS.—A B C 


Books beautifully illustrated, illuminated Print- 

ing | ee ae eee a Price 15 cts, 
0. 1, Primer, illustrated pages 72, 15 cts, 
No. 2, First Reader, “ “120, 25 cts. 
No. 3, Second do, “ “« 20, 50 cts. 


No. 4,Third do, “ in press. 

Also Appendix to No. 4, Treasures for the Memory 
and the Heart. A selection of eighty-three of the most 
approved Psalms and Hymns. Price 8 cents. 

is series has been carefully prepared for Evangelical 
Sahosle, and is also suited for Sabbath-schools and tamily 
ing. ‘ 

Specimen copies sent prepaid by mail on the receipt of 
the prices above nam A liberal discount made to 
Principals of schools and to the trade. 

WILLIAM FERRIS, 
Agent of Board of Publication, 





Of Reformed Protestant Dutch Church, 


wep lst 61 Franklin street, New York. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNER, 


A Weekly Paper for Children, 


Filled with the choicest matter, and illustrated with . 


numerous elegant wood engravings. 
The Banner im Fa had also Mowraty, Semi-Monrar, 
subscriber 


or THREE Times A Monta, at the option of the 
Prices at the Depositories. 
Three 
times a 
Monthly. month. 
» Grote per year, me, ¢. 4 $1.95 
ples, per year, “ ; 4 
50 Copies, per yoar, $2.75 $5.50 25 $11.00 
75 Copies, per year, $4.00 $8.00 $12.00 6.00 
100 Copies, per year, $5.00 $10.00 $15.00 .00 


Prices when sent by mail with the postage prepaid. 
Three 


Semi- timesa 
Monthly. Monthly. month. 6 
15 Copies, per year, $1.50 09 $4.50 
25 Copies, per year, $2.25 50 $6.75 00 
50 Copies, per year, $4.26 50 «$12.75 Ad 
75 Copies, per year, $6.25 $12.50 8.75 \ 
100 Copies, per year, $8.00 $16.00 


Single Sabscribers. 

The price for the Weekly Banner to single subscribers 
is Wi olete a year. It is delivered at this rate — 
scribers at their residences in Philadelphia, New = 
and Boston. No single subscribers are received for 
Banner, except in its weekly form. 

Published by the Am. 8. 8. Union, 1122 Chestnut St. 

Payment invariably in advance. 

Subscriptions for New England will be taken by 





N. P. KEMP, 141 Washington St., Boston. 
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